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_. NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. — — 


We find it necessary to make the following change in the terms and system 
af payment for advertisements inserted in this Paper. In future, a square of 
ten printed lines (or 120 words) will be charged Two Dollars for the 1st inser- 
jon, and 50 cents for each subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in 
that proportion. Less than 60 words will be considered half a square, more 
than 60 asquare. No Advertisements will be inserted unless paid for in advance- 
Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the amount proper to be remitted 
by simply counting the words of their advertisements. The difficulty expe- 
nenced in collecting our advertising accounts compels us to adopt this course, 
and it will be rigidly ad 1ered to in all cases. 
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Eo Correspondents. 


The “ Scrape” sent us by ‘‘ The Shingle Splitter,” by ‘‘a fair Albiness,” has never 
reached this Office. If any more * Heads” are published, you shall be furnished with a 
ons G. was written to N. on Wednesday . 

J.H. McL. will find a letter to his address in the W. city post office. 

).B. G. of Arkansas.—The examination has been made, and the result is, that there is 
nothing owing for the Register. Do you wish it sent to your address! 

















THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 5, 1842. 








Our subscribers in this City (New York) and its vicinity, are requested not 
to make any psyments to Mr. Wittiams, our late Collector, as he is no longer 
in our employ. 








BARBARA BUNK. 


OR 
The Romance of a Barrel of Beer. 


Written for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times ” 





Mr. Benjamin Bunk, or as he was most familiarly termed, Old Bunk, was a sub- 
santial grocer in the town of Stowe He had an only daughter, and as he was 


abandoning the investigation in despair, as incomprehensible, it suddenly struck 
him, that once, many years before, he had himself committed just such an in- 
discretion with Barbara’s mother, and on pursuing his recollection, it farther 
recurred to him, that he had used it on that fatal occasion as a demonstration of 
love, and that the upshot of the matter had been marriage! The remiaiscence 
was providential. In an instant he unlocked the door, and with a pedal fluurish 
expelled Gabriel Flue from the house. 

Now Miss Barbara was in all respects a perfect Bunk, and would rather part 
with life than endure control. She chafed at this interference with her desires, 
and denounced her sire as an ill-natured old sweep. She mourned not so much 
at loss of her lover, as she stormed, at the Opposition to her will, and with a 
becoming family spirit, determined, whether or no, to have Mr. Gabriel Flue. 
In accordance with this resolution, she decided on an elopement, and fixed upon 
the noon of a Sunday night for the amorous enterprise. 


During the period preceding, every thing as far as record goes, went on in 
regular course. The ponderous earth swung in its accustomed orb ; the wanton 
moon maintained her light reputation by characteristic shines ; the great and 
little bear preserved their distances ; the old bruiser, Saturn, still remained 
champion of the “ring ;” metoscopical grimalkins took the air upon the house- 
tops in pious observance of the customs of their ancestors ; preachers kept wax- 
ing fat by adopting the devil’s oblique scriptural translations to their interests as 
of old ; genms slunk starving to its garret until it withered to its native heaven ; 
Villany got name, place, and troops of friends, and unfortunate Integrity was 
rewarded with persecution and scorn. The wise spurned and contemned, while 
the weak trembled and bowed dewn before that grasping cormorant that de- 
mands all and grants nothing.—that ineatiate and capricious tyrant that will 
crush and trample upon venial fault, but abandon faith to perish im the gutter,— 
* the opinion of mankind.” Vice triumphed as usual, in its boldest swell, and 
Honesty ran shivering along with its shirt-tail in the wind. 

On the afternoon of the eveatful day, Master Ichabod Scrub, gave himself up 
to unlimited enjoyment among the infantocracy of Stowe. In its course, he 
fought two severe contests—one across the handk erchie/, and the other a rongh 
and tumble fight, the hostilities of which commenced by knocking a chip off 
the shoulder. In the first, the intrepid Scrub displayed an astonishing degree o 
science; he made a feint with his right, went in with his left, and concluded by 
cutting his antagonist “‘concave.”’ In the next, we regret to state that though 
he went in as fine as silk, and displayed unflinching game, he came out worsted. 
He pitched and tossed his coppers with surprising accuracy, he knuckled down 
and plumped from taw in a masterly manner, and in the hundred yard races for 
round-hearts and sprace-beer, nobody could beat his time. The festivities of 
the occasion were prolonged toa late hour in the evening, and after having bent 
his intense energies to his share in the performance of “ Buck! Buck! how 
many horns?” and the still more exciting divertisement of ** Hunk over Dee |” 
he returned home, reeking from his exercise, with his head anointed with a moist 
molasses lump, which, in the innocence of his heart, he had thrust into his cap 


= 





thought to be worth “acord,” Miss Barbara Bunk was an object of considera- | 
ble attraction among the beaux of Stowe. Miss Barbara Bunk was as tall and | 
gaunt as her respected sire was burly ; he resembling a very plump sausage | 
with a string tied tightly round one end, and she an attenuated horse radish. | 
Her hair was sandy in color, arid, and straggling ; her nose was of the order 
centri-fugle, and after striking into a capricious angle, declined into a pleasing 
hook, and her eyes, which were of a questionable sallow grey, had a most un- 
questionable cock, and like the heart of the bewildered Desdemona, ‘‘ owed a 
divided duty.” In addition to these rare externals, she was gifted with a be- 
coming spirit, abetted by a vocal minister which could outpipe a gourd stem, 
and might challenge for variety of tone the various music of the “ wry-necked 
fife.” With this brief enumeration, we leave the enlightened reader to decide | 
io what particular attraction Miss Barbara owed her signal success among the | 
sighing swains of Stowe. 

Now although our heroine was above the common weaknesses and sensibili- 
‘es ot her sex; although she felt convinced of her intense superiority to all 
the world, which assurance beyond all things else, is the seven-fold shield of 
chastity ; although for a score and ten of summers, she had withstood, through 
this blessed consciousness, the assay of as many suitors as ever sighed treason 
0 Penelope, still her heart, the very citadel of her scorn, had one little vulne- 
rable spot, through which the rebellious blood trilled warmly despite its icy 
barriers, like a boiling issue in the bosom of the frozen North. In short, she 
still was homan, and as such, had no armor of proof against the blandishments 
of Gabriel Flue. She cottoned to that gentleman's fascinations, and for a time 
pined in vehement thought, but having reflected on the sad fate of the moth 
ealen monumental maid, in seasonable apprehension she told her love and saved 
her virgin damask. Fora time their course cf affection ran extremely smooth, 
and might have stolen on as successfully as Jimmy Barlow, had it not have 
been for the machinations of a diabolical sprite,whose business it was to perform 
the services of general and special chief for Old Bunk, and endure the wear of 
Miss Barbara’s temper and its digital auxiliaries, for the liberal sum of thirty 
dollars a year, payable in quarterly instalments, together with a quarter's night 
schooling, board and washing, and a cheering hope of partnership in the per- 
spective. Though the turtles of our tale had assiduously sought to conceal 
their flame from all eyes, yet did it not escape the active optics of Ichabad Sexph, 
His philosophy comprehended the fact that at times ‘‘the best of us will err, 
tod adapting this principle to his feeling of revenge, he closely watched Flue 
aud his dove, in the hope that some lucky accident would afford him an oppor: 
‘unity to“ get hunk” out of Miss Bunk. He was short-suited in the kindly 
syinpathies and itched for a chance to ‘‘ruff in’ on their hearts and score & 
chalk on the tallest of his revenge. At length circumstances led to his de- 
sires, for one fatal afternoon while the aspiring suiter and the fair suitor were 
exchanging 

“A long, long kiss, a kiss of "—length and breath. wt 

Cld Bunk, directed by the perfidious Scrub, came upon them while in the very 
*ct—in legal parlance,“ took them with the manner.”’ Now the old gent!eman 
¥as the most unsuspicious of mortals. He bad fine senses It 1 true, but they 
ted no connection with his imagination, ard could not galvanise an idea. Ia 
‘hort, in the vocabulary of mankind bis foil end complete definition would be 
‘cinprehended by the terms ‘flesh and blood.” He had often seen the detect- 
td pair. in earnest converse, but never once suspected its amorous bent, bat thie 
Pélpable overture to Don Cupid. struck him as something remarkable, to say the 
east. Without saying a word he left the room, and with the sagacious precag- 
“on locked them in, that nobody else should be witness to their endearmente, 

cntil he had crowded hie judgment into some conclusion on the subjeat. Bx 

reused in the entry, dropped his head thoughtfully into the recesses of his neck- 

Cloth, dribbled the change in his breeches pockets slowly over his fingers, and 

gezed abstreetedly down the long and somewhat ostentatious row of bell but 


out of sight of his playmates. 

Master Scrub, with a praiseworthy consideration for the slumbers of the fami. 
ly, crept softly through a narrow window in the store to his bed under the coun- 
ter. There he cast himself at length, and while abstractedly endeavoring to 
disenthral the tenacious pas’e from its entwiving tendrils, gave himself up to 
reflection on the hypothesis of the man in the moon, and the theory of jack- 
stones. Whi'e thus engaged Master Scrub detected the creak of a new boot 
cautiously coming up the alley. In the next moment the latch of the little 
back room adjoining slightly clicked. All was then still for an instant, but in 
the moment after, the creak of the new leather mingled with the softer sound 
of rustling muslin. Master Scrub with a strong sensation of surprise, and a 
mental ejaculation of ‘*‘ What’s out ?” stole to the key hole, but though he ap- 
plied in turn each of lis visual globes dilligently thereto, he could see—anothing 
He soon, however, detected the respective owners of the creaking boot and 
rustling muslin by the whispered confab that passed between them ; and over- 
joyed at the discovery, took immediate measures for making himself even on the 
box on the ear he got the day before. He crept softly out into the yard, and by 
dint of extraordinary exertions, lugged an old man trap from some lumber in 
the wood-house, and “ set’”’ it in the middle of the alley. ‘‘ Here,” said the 
gratified youth to himself, as he was climbing back through the window, “* he’s 
bound to come back through the alley, an’ if that don’t give him fits, I’m a tea 
pot.” Just at this moment, as he was on his hands and knees, head first, half 
way through the aperture, there broke upon the night a shriek so shrill and wild 
that it appeared to cut its way through the very portals of his ears witha sharp 
and quivering pang of pain. The youthful Scrub was paralysed. In his terror 
he lost his hold, and obeying like less distinguished matter, the laws of gravita- 
tion, pitched to the flour, providentially, upon his head. There, for the present 
we will leave him, and account for the cause of his catastrophe. 

While the operations of the youngster were in progression, Gabriel Flue, for 
the visitor was ao less, made the most of his time ; but having evaporated a 
sufficient quantity of transport, informed the tender recipient of his caresses, 
thet everything was hunkum bunkum for immediate flight. Before starting, 
however, he craved a draught of ale ; as the bustle and excitement of prepara- 
tion had brought on a raging thiret. The blushing bride elect sweetly consent- 
ed, and the creaking boot and rustling muslin descended together into the 
cellar. 

To most people the mere drawing of a mug of ale would appear a very sim- 
ple matter ; but we opine that were eitber of the last mentioned individuals de- 
manded their solemn views on the subjecty they would unhesitatingly assert 
that a cask of “the smallest ale’ hooped in more perils than a sorcerer’s circle. 
Their case to wit. The only barrel of the beverage in question, in the cellar, 
was one that had been broached on the previous evening. It reclined serenely 
upon its side, opposite a row of mvist and milldewed hogsheads, with its head 
ornamented with a long white spigot. Placing his feet upon two bricks, to 
preserve them from the mouldy puddle of leakings which spread around, Mr. 
Gabriel Five relaxed his manly frame upon his “ hulkeys,’’ acd with a benign 
smirk looked up in the face cf Barbara Bunk and directed her to draw. If the 
words used by Mr. Five had possessed the mystic powers ascribed to some 
terms of conjuration, they could not have been attended by more startling or 
disastrous results to the speaker. No sooner had the maiden streched forth |«r 
sinewy digits to obey, the long imprisoned spirit, unwilling to await a liberator, 
burst forth as if “ shot from the deadly level of a gun,” and took effect, point 
blank,-upon the daylights of the unhappy Flue. Completely flabbergasted (to use 
an elegant and singularly expressive term) at the violence of the supernatural at 
tack, that gentleman with ashriek which struck terror to the very rats, and would 


fell back between two casks wedged as hopelessly as though locked in the closing 
arms of the fatal demon tree. This appalling disaster for a moment transfixed 





‘ous that marked the graceful ontward sweep of his “cupboard.” When abou 


the maiden in speechless terror. She squinted wildly at the rueful bridegroom, 


have done credit to “ Ate hot from hell,” exclaimed that he was “‘a dead man!” and | 


as the rushing tide split upon his organ of smell and streamed wastefully down the 
neck of his Sunday stock and elaborately worked shirt bosom. There was but 
brief time for action. The ale was wasting and the gasping lover nearly swamp- 
ed. A rapid glance informed her that the spigot had stepped out for aye; so 
acting on the spur of the moment, with the decision of a great mind, she 
thrust her finger plumb to the knuckle in the bung hole, and by that means saved 
both beer and bacon. 

The whoop of Gabriel Flue went up stairs by the trap door, through the little 

back room, into the entry and after having a “ round” with echoes of the hall, 
slipped through the key hole of old Bunk’s chamber, and without so much as 
saying ‘‘ by your leave,” abbreviated a most refreshing snore, and startled him 
from his slumbers. Wondering what the devil was to pay, he tumbled one end 
out of bed, rubbed his eyes and proceeded slowly down stairs. He looked 
in the front parlor and in the back parlor, in the wardrobe, and in the pantry, in 
the little back room and at last into the yard. When there he paused, and 
peared carefully around but could see nothing save the stars, and hear nothing 
but the angry growl of a neighbor's cur, the chirp of the crickets and an occa- 
sional explosive guttural from a domesticated bull frog in the cistern. ‘* Well,” 
muttered the old gentleman, uneasily scratching his thigh as the tart October air 
flirted his mustin aside, and pimpled his flesh like a sugar rasp. “ Well, dis is 
tam strange !”” Just then it struck him that perhaps his domicile had been visit- 
ed by depredators and it would be well to see whether the alley gate were lock- 
edorno. Alack, and alas who can foresee his fate! He had not teken more 
than ten steps, before he found his right leg, his best leg, the matchless pilaster 
which from early custom and admonition he had always paraded foremost, was 
caught in the iron snap of what he took for some unearthly monster. “Fire! 
murder! thieves! help!” piped the accidental sacrifice in his agony, while the 
cur aforesaid, who had never borne the old gentleman good will, as if rejoiced 
to catch him in eztremis, sprang over the fence and amused himself by alter- 
nately abbreviating his muslin and making divers carniverous excursions into his 
dorsal mutton. 

Barbara Bunk still stood with her finger plugged in the terrific air gun, gazing 
wofully upon her discomfited ewain. Presently she heard the gradually descend- 
ing footfall of her sire, and trembling in apprehension of detection, let fly anoth. 
er semi-volley upon the devoted Flue. In the next moment came the fierce 
halloo and roars of pain, intermingled with the growls and snaps of Towzer, 
and the moans of the suffering Scrub. She could maintain her position no lon- 
ger, but believing the house beset by devils, let the deluge loose, and fled in- 
continently to her chamber and double locked the door. 

Alarmed by this diabvlical saturnalia, windows flew up on all sides, dogs 
barked far and near, and a knot of hastily dressed neighbors collected before the 
door. After a due quantity of time had been disposed of by each telling the 
others what had first disturbed him, what he had seen, and what his wife had 
said, they fell upon the novel idea of going in and examining facts. No sooner 
was the gate swung upon its hinges, than there, before them, to the great scan- 
dal and confusion of many old ladies in the crowd, stood Old Bunk, as we left 
him, looking like an animated blood pudding with a white shred around its neck, 
vibrating between delirium and despair. After several minutes dispute as to 
his identity, he was at length released, and a search instituted to resolve the 
mystery, which soon led to the discovery af the fated Scrub, stark upon the 
floor. They felt his pulse, they clapped his hands, all spoke of his promise and 
his virtues, and the old women recommended a decoction of pennyroyal tea. 
Alas! all was vain. The promethean had stepped out. His wind was gone. 
The whole attention of the explorers was now directed by a number of succes- 
sive groans, to the cellar, where they found the miserable Flue in hockletie, 
and uniting by common consent in the belief that he was the whole author of 
the mischief, they fell with one accord upon him, and pummelled him to their 
hearts’ content. ‘They then dragged him out, more dead than alive, and con- 
veyed him to prison. He managed, however, in the course of a few days, to 
make good his escape, by some mysterious means, and was never heard of af- 
terwards. The most prevalent rumor went that he was beyond the seus; others 
maintained that he was spirited away by the devil, while many asserted that he 
was hung in a distant part of the country for kidnapping for the doctors: but 
though the question of his exodus is still unsettled, we have good reason to be- 
lieve, from certain well authenticated information in our possessiun, that he ex- 
pired in a neighboring county on the “ perfect”—that is to say, he died on the 
“‘ square.” 

Old Bunk, at a green old age, was gathered to the ashes of his ancestors, and 
Barbara—Alas ! we cannot pursue the subject. Of a truth 


** The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
Partum. 











Yankee Character.—The well known delineator of Yankee character, Mr. 
Hill, promised us about two weeks since some original sketches of Yankee 
character, but as his time has been so much occupied of late, we presume that 
he has not had an oppurtunity to prepare them. 

In one of his discourses he thus humorously alludes to Jonathan’s capability 
of turning his talents to account in all situations : 

‘If you place him on a rock in the midst of the ocean, with a pen-knife and 
a bundle of shingles, he would manage to work his way on shore. He sells 
salmon from Kennebec to the people of Charleston ; haddock “ fresh from Cape 
Cod,” to the planters of Matanzas; raises coffee in Cuba ; swaps mules and 
borses for molasses in Porto Rico, retails ice from Presh Pond, in Cambridge, 
io the West Indies, mutton from Brghton at New Orleans and South Ameri- 
ca—manovfactures Morus Multicaulis for the Governor of Jamaica—becomes an 
admiral in foreign nations—starts in a cockle shell craft of fifteen tons, loaded 
with onions, mackerel and other notions too numerous to mention, for Valparai- 
so—baits his traps on the Columbia river—catches wild beasts in Africa for 
Macomber & Co’s Grand Caravan—sells granite on contract to rebuild San 
Juan de Ulloa—is ready like Ledyard, to start for Timbuctoo ‘ to-morrow morn- 
ing’—exiles himself for years from his home, to sketch in their own wilderness, 
the ‘wild men of the woods,’ and astonishes refined Evrope with the seeming 
presence of the untutored savage—introduced unto Meternich, he asks him, 
‘what’s the news!’—says how do you do! to Victoria—and prescribes Thomp- 
son's eye water to the Mandarins of China.” 


A negro to whom meat wasa rare blessing, one day found in his trapa lump 
rabbit. He took him out alive, held him under his arm, patted him, and gan 
to speculate on his qualities. ‘‘ Oh, how bery fat! De fatiest I epber did see ! 
Let us see how me cook him. Me roast him? No; he be so fat, he Jose all 
de grease. Me fry him! Ah, he be eo very fat, he fry himself. Golly, how 
fathe be! Den me stew him.” The thought of the savory stew made the 
nigger forget himself, and, in spreading out the feast in his imagination, his 
arm relaxed, when off hopped the rabbit, and squatting at goodly distance, eyed 
his late owner with great composure. The negro knew there was at end to 
the metter, so summoning all his philosophy, he thus addressed the rabbit— 
“You long eared, white-whiskered, red eyed rat, you not so berry fat arter 
all!” 





THE RIGHT HORSE. 
‘« That horse of the captain’s, Tom, may I inquire, 
If you call him ‘ Asbestos’ because he stands fire '” 
“Vy, sir, to be sure, he stands fire like a Weteran, 
But we nam’d him As best oss cos there arn’t a better un !” 
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ss . +9 | CHAPTER, XXXVIII. =) 

Wek ’ what may be called # delicate situation, and although An- 
dy’s p he d were not very acute, he himself began to wonder 
how he should get oot of the dilemma into which circumstances had thrown 


him ; and even to his dull comprehension, various terminations to his adven- 
ture suggested themselves, till he became quite confused in the chaos which his 
own thoughts created. One good idea, however, Andy contrived to lay hold of 
out the bundle which perplexed him ; he felt that to gain time would be an advan- 
e, and if evil must come of his adventure, the longer he could keep it off the 
better; so he kept op his affectation of timidity, and put in his sobs and lamen- 
tations, like so many commas and colons, as it were, to prevent Bridget from 
arriving at her climax of going to bed. . 
Bridget insisted bed was the finest thing in the world for a young woman in 
distress of mind. , 
Andy protested he never could get a wink of sleep when his mind was 


Bridget prom ised the most sisterly tenderness. 

Andy answered by a lament for his mother. 

“Come to bed, I tell you,” said Bridget. 

“ Are the sheets aired!” sobbed Andy. 

** What !” exclaimed Bridget in amazement. 

“If you are not sure of the sheets bein’ aired,” said Andy, ‘I'd be afeared 
of catchin’ cowld.” 

“ Sheets, indeed!” said Bridget, ‘faith, it's a dainty lady you are, if you 
can’t sleep without sheets.” 

“ What !” returned Andy, “no sheets,” 

* Divil a sheet.” 

‘Oh, mother, mother,” exclaimed Andy, ‘‘ what would you say to your in- 
nocent child being tuk away to a place there was no sheets.” 

“Well! I never heerd the like,” says Bridget. 

“Qh, the villains! to bring me where I wouldn't have a bit o’ clane linen to 
lie in.” 

Sure, there’s blankets, I tell you.” 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me!” roared Andy, ‘‘sure, you know, sheets is only da- 
cent.” 

« Bother, girl! isn’t a snug woolly blanket a fine thing?” 

“Oh, don’t brake my heart that-a-way,” sobbed Andy, ‘‘sure, there’s wool 
on any dirty sheep’s back, but linen is dacency !—Uh, mother, mother, if you 
thought your poor girl was without a sheet this night!” 

And so Andy went on, spinning his bit of “linen manufacture” as long as 
he could, and raising Bridget’s wonder, that instead of the iament which ab- 
ducted ladies generally raise about their ‘‘ vartue,” that this young woman’s 
principal complaint srose on the scarcity of flax. Bridget appealed to common 
sense if blankets were not good enough in these bad times ; insisting moreover, 
that, as ‘‘love was warmer than friendship, so wool was warmer than flex,” the 
beeuty of which parallel case nevertheless failed to reconcile the disconsolate ab- 

ducted. Now Andy had pushed his plea of the want of linen as far as he 
thought it would go,and when Bridget returned to the charge, and reiterated the 
oft-repeated ‘‘ Come to bed, I tell you,’’ Andy had recourse to twiddling about 
his toes, and chattering his teeth, and exclaimed in a tremulous voice, “ Oh, I’ve 
a thrimblin’ all over me !”’ 

‘Loosen the sthrings 0” you, then,’ 
the word. 

“Ow! ow!” cried Andy, “don’t touch me—I’m ticklish.” 

‘Then oper the throat o’ your gown yonrself, dear,” said Bridget. 

“T’ve a cowld oa my chest, and dar’n't,”’ said Andy, ** but I think a dhrop of 
hot punch would do me good, if I had it.” 

“‘ And plenty of it,’’ said Bridget, ‘if thatll plaze you:” she rose as she 
spoke, and set about getting ‘the materials’ for making punch. 

Andy hoped, by means of this last idea, to drink Bridget into a state of un- 
consciousness, and then make his escape; but he had no notion until he tried, 
what a capacity the gentle Bridget had for carrying tumblers of punch steadi- 
ly ; he proceeded as cunningly as possible, and on the score of “ the thrimblin‘ 
over him,”’ repeated the doses of punch, which, nevertheless, he protested he 
couldn’t touch, unless Bridget kept him in countenance, glass for glass; and 
Bridget—genia! soul—was no way loth; for living ina still, and among smug- 
giers, as she did, it was noi a trifle of stingo could bring her toahalt. Andy, 
even with the advantage of the stronger organization of a man, found this moun- 
tain lass nearly a match for him ; and before the potations operated as he hop- 
ed upun her, his own senses began to feel the influence of the liquor, and his 
caution became considerably undermined. 

Still, however, he resisted the repeated offers of the conch proposed to him, 
declaring he would sleep in his clothes, and leave to Bridget the full possession 
of her lair. 

The fire began to burn low and Andy thought he might facilitate his escape 
by counterfeiting sleep; so feigning slumber, as well as he could, he seemed 
to sink into insensibility, and Bridget unrobed herself, and retired behind a rough 
screen. 

It was by a great effort that Andy kept himself awake, for his potation, ad- 
ded to his nocturnal excursion,tended towards somnolency ; but the desire of es- 
cape, and fear of a discovery and its consequences, prevailed over the ordinary 
tendency of nature, and he remained awake, watching every sound 
lence at last became painful, so still was it, that he could hear the small crumb- 
ling sound of the dying embers as they decomposed and shifted their position on 
the hearth, and yet he could not be satisfied from the breathing of the woman 
that she slept. After the lapse of half an hour, however, he ventured to make 
some movement. He had weil observed the quarter in which the outlet from 
the fire to assist him in crawling towards the trap It was a relief when afier 
some minutes of cautious creeping, he felt the fresh air breathing from above, 
and a moment or two more brought him in contact with the ladder. With the 
stealth of a cat he began to climb the rungs—he could hearthe men snoring 
the outside of the cave: step by stepas he arose he felt his heart beat faster 
at the thought of escape, and became more cautious. At length his head emerg- 
ed from the cave, and he saw the men lying about its mouth; they lay close 
around it—he must step over them to escape—the chance is fearful, but he 
determines to attempt it—he ascends still higher—his foot is cn the last rung 
of the ladder—the next step put him on the beather—when he feels a hand lay 
hold of him from below ! 

_ His heart died within him at the touch, and he could not resist an exclama- 
tion. 

“‘ Who's that !” exclaimed one of the men outside. 

Andy crouched. 

‘Come down,” said the voice softly from below, “if Jack wakes, it will be 
worse for you.” 

It was the voice of Bridget, and Andy felt it was better to be with her than 
exposed tothe savegery of Shan More and his myrmidons; so he descended 
quietly, and gave himself up to the tight hold of Bridget, who with many asse- 
verations that ‘‘ out of her arms she would not let the prisoner go till morning,” 
Jed him back to the cave. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 
And thin partitions do the bounds divide.” 

_ So sings the poet: but whether the wit be great or little, the “thin parti- 
tion” separating madness from sanity is equally mysterious. It is true that the 
excitability attendant upon genius approximates so closely to madness, that it 
1s sometimes difficult to distinguish between them; but without the attendant 
“genius” to hold up the train of madness, and call for our special permission 
and respect in any of its fantastic excursions, the most ordinary crack-brain 
sometiines chooses to sport in the regions of sanity, and, without the license 
which genius is supposed to dispense to her children, poach over the preserves 
of common sense. This is a well-known fact, and would not be reiterated here, 
but that the circumstances about to be recorded hereafter might seem unworthy 
of belief ; and as the veracity of our history we would not have for one moment 
questioned, we have ventured to jog the memory of our readers as to the close 
neighborhood which madness and common sense inhabit, before we record a 
curious instance of intermitting madness in the old dowager O'Grady. 

_Her son's death had, by the violence of the shock, dragged her from the re- 
€'0a of fiction in which she habitually existed ; but, after the funeral, she re- 
lapsed into all her strange aberration, and her bird clock and her chimney -pot 
head-dress were once more in requisition. 

The old lady had her usual attendance from her grand-daughter, and the cus- 
tomary offering of flowe.s was rendered, but they were not so carod for as be- 
fore, and Charlotte was dismissed sooner than usual from her morning’s attend- 
ance, and a new iavorite received in her place. And, “ of all the birds in the 
air,” who should this favorite be but Master Ratty. Yes !—Ratty—the cari- 
caturist of his grandmama, was, “for the nonce,” her closeted companion. 
Many &@ guess was given as to “what in the world” grtandmama could want 
with Ratty ; but the secret was kept between them, for this reason, that the 
old lady kept the reward she promised Ra‘ty, for preserving it, in her own 
hands, until the duty she required on his part should be accomplished ; and the 
shilling a day to which Ratty looked forward kept him faithful. 


Now the duty Master Ratty hail to perform was instructing his grandmama 


how to handle a pistol; the bringing up quick to the mark, and evelling by 
culty arose in the old lady's shutting her 


the sight,” was explaixed, but a di 
left eye, which Ratty declared to be indispensable, 


said Bridget, about to suit the action to | 
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yng the lock, and i s from the flint, 
lady wink with her right eye. this second habit 
flash in the pan” a a this made her shut both eyes to- 
er and it was sometime before she could Lene on herself to hold her eye 
ged on the mark, and pull the trigger. This, however, was at last accom- 
plished, and when she had conquered the fear of seeing the flash, she adopted 
the plan of standing before a handsome old-fashioned looking-glass, which 
reached from the ceiling to the floor, and levelling the pistol at her own reflec- 
tion before it, as if she were engaged in mortal combat, and every time she 
snapped and burned priming, she would exclaim, “I hit him that time, I know 
—I can kill him—tremble, villain!” 

Now, as long as this pistol practice had the charm of novelty for Ratty, it 
was sll very well; but when, day by day, the strange mistakes and nervousness 
of his grandmama became less piquant, from repetition, it was not such good 
fan; and when the rantipole boy, after as much time as he wished to devote 
to the old woman’s caprice, endeavored to emancipate himself, and was coun- 
termanded, an outburst of ‘‘ Oh, bother !” would take place, till the grandmother 
called up the prospective shillings to his view, and Ratty bowed before the al. 
tar of Mammon. But even Mammon failed to keep Ratty loyal ; for that hea- 
then god, Momus, claimed a superior allegiance ; Ratty worshipped the “ cap 
and bells” as the true crown, and “ the bauble” as the sovereign sceptre. Be- 
sides, the secret became troublesome to him, and he determined to let the whole 
house know what “ gran’’ and he were about, in a way of his own. 

The young imp, in the next day’s practice, worked up the grandmama to a 
state of great excitement, urging her to take a cool and determined aim at the 
looking-glass. 

‘Cover him well, gran,” said Ratty. 

‘“*T will,” said the dowager, resolutely. 

‘“* You ought to be able to hit him at six paces.” 

‘*T stand at twelve paces.” 

“* No—you are only six from the looking glass.” 

‘‘ But the reflection, child, in the mirror, doubles the distance.” 

‘* Bother!” said Ratty. ‘Here, take the pistol—mind your eye, and don’t 
wink.” 

‘“‘ Ratty, you are singularly obtuse to the charms of science.” 

““ What’s science?” said Ratty. 

“Why, gunpowder, child, for instance, is made by science.” 

‘“] never saw his name, then, on a canister,” said Ratty. “‘ Pigou, Andrew, 
and Wilks, or Mister Dartford Mills, are the men for gunpowder.—You know 
nothing about it, gran.” 

‘‘Ratty, you are disrespectful, and will not listen to instruction. 
Kirwan—the great Kirwan, the chemist, who always wore his hat—’”’ 

‘Then he knew chemistry better than manrers,” said Ratty. 

“ Ratty, you are very troublesome.—I desire you listen, sir.—Kirwan, sir, 
told me all about science ; and the Dublin Society have his picture, with a bot- 
tle in his hand—” 

‘* Then he was fond of drink,” said Ratty. 

‘ Ratty, don’t be pert. To come back to what I was originally saying; I 
repeat, sir, | am at twelve paces from my object ;—six from the mirror, which, 
doubling by reflection, makes twelve ; euch 1s the law of optics.—I suppose you 
know what optics are !’’ 

“To be sure I do.” 

“ Tell me, then.” 

“ Our eyes,” said Ratty. 

‘- Eyes !” exclaimed the old lady, in amaze. 

“To be sare,” answered Ratty, boldly. ‘“ Dida’t I hear the old blind man 
at the fair asking charity ‘for the loss of his blessed optics!’ ” 

‘‘ Oh, what lamentable ignorance, my child!” exclaimed the old lady. ‘* Your 
tutor ought to be ashamed of himsel/.’’ 

‘So he is,” said Ratty, ‘‘ He hasn’t had a pair of new breeches for the last 
seven years; and he hides himself whenever he sees mama or the girls.” 

“Oh, you ignorant child! Indeed, Ratty, my love, you must study.—I will 
give you the renowned Kirwan's book. Charlotte tore some of it for curl pa- 
pers; but there’s enough left to enlighten you with the sun’s rays, and reflec- 
tion and refraction—”’ 

** | know what ¢hat is,” said Ratty. 

* What?” 

“ Refraction.” 

* And what is it, dear?” 

‘“* Bad behavior,” said Ratty. 

‘* Oh heavens ! ” exclaimed his grandmother. 

“Yes it is,” said Katty stoutly ; “the tutor says I'm refractory when I be- 
have ill; and he knows Latin better than you.” 

“ Ratty, Ratty ! you are hopeless!” exclaimed his grandmama. 

| “No, I am not,” said Ratty ; ‘I’m always hoping. And I hope Uncle Ro- 
| bert will break his neck some day, and leave us his money.” 

| The old woman turned up her eyes, and exclaimed, *‘ You wicked boy !"’ 

‘* Fadge !”’ said Ratty ; *‘he's an old shaver, and we want it; and indeed, 
| gran, you ought to give me ten shillings for ten days’ teaching, now ; and 
_ there's a fair next week, and I want to buy things.” 


I knew 





| would pay you. My promise is sacred, and I will observe it with that scrupu- 
| lous honor which has ever been the characteristic of the family ; as soon as I hit 
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nd which a nice sense of feeling made him withhold te ok. Offer “ 
ing his pony, an hour's smart riding brought him to Mount E k efote Moon 
the name of Mr. O'Connor's residence. Skat, for suey 

It was breakfast-time when Gustavus arrived, but Edwa ™ 

. ' , rd had 

his room, and the servant went to call him. It need scarcely be ean. Jt lef 
ward had passed @ wretched night ; reaching home, as he dea © Said thay Bi. 
and body, and with feelings and imagination both overwrought i, 0.2) ® ming 
he could sleep; and even then his slumber was disturbed by so ¥88 long be 

frightful images. Spectral shapes, and things unimaginable io mes 
ses, danced, and crawled, and hissed about him. The torch 4 ay 
grave, and that horrid coffin, with the name of the dead O'Grad ot 
dered sleep.” It wasdawn before anything like refreshing ‘ean — 

, ae * er to 

feverish eyelids; and he had not enjoyed more than a couple of h Uched bi, 
might be called sleep, when the tervant called him; and then bg Of wha 
livion he had obtained, one may fancy how he started when the ~ & brief 5, 
heard on waking were, “ Mister O'Grady is below, sir.” rot words bg 

Edward started up from his bed and stared wildly on the m 
claimed, with a look of alarm, ‘*‘ O'Grady !—For Go's sake TO, a8 he oy 
O’Grary *” * YOU don’, 

“Tis Mister Gustavus, sir,” said the man, wonder; on 
Edward’s manner. ering at the Wildnegs oj 

‘** Oh—the boy !—ay, ay—the boy ‘” repeated Edward, drawin 
across his eyes, and recovering his self-possession. ‘Say | w; 
presently.” 

The man retired, and Edward laid down again for some Minutes 
heavy beating of his heart, which the sudden mention of that na 4 
duced ;—that name which had conjured up a waking horror of ahem had pro, 
shake the sway of reason for a time, and which af:erwards perneed ite wt 
terror through his sleep. After such a night, fancy poor Edward q Peign 0} 
hear the name of O'Grady again the first thing in the morning, 
ened, one may say, by the very sound, and it cannot be wondered a th Jy awak. 
startled. Mat be way 

A few minutes, however, served to restore his sel{- possession - 
and, making his toilet in haste, descended to the breakfast parlor, 
met by Gustavus with an open hand, which Edward clasped “i 
held for some time as he looked on the handsome face of the boy, and 
frank expression all that his heart could desire —They spoke aes . saw j 
they understood one another; and that moment commenced an wltsshen 
increased with increasing intimacy, and became one of those steadfast fie 
ships which are seldom met with. me 

After breakfast Edward brought Gustave to his “ den,” as he calles 
which was appropriated to his own particular use, occupied with books rs 
small collection of national relics. Some long ranges of that peculiar efi 
ing, with its red label, declared at once the contents to be law; and by th rv 
forma! cut of the exterior, gave little invitation to reading. The very ovtsied 
a jaw library is repulsive; the continuity of that eternal bulf leather gives a 
a surfei: by anticipation, and makes one mentally exclaim in cespair “He 
vens !—how can any one hope to get all that into his head!” The onl a 
honest thing about law, is the outside of the books where 11 is Jaid down, 
all is simple ; inside all is complex. The interlacing lines of the binders ~ 
terns find no place on the covers ; but intricacies abound inside, where ap ine 
is easier found than a straight one. Nor gold leaf nor too! is employed nit, 
out, but within how many fallacies are enveloped in glozing words: the oo); 
leaf has us representative in ‘ legal fiction :” and as for “tooling” they’ 
plenty of that! © 

Other books, also, bore external evidence of the nature oftheir conten: — 
Some old parchment cuvers indicated the lore of past ages ; amidst these the 
brightest names of Greece and Rome were to be found, as well as those wh) 
have adorned our own literature, and implied a cultivated taste on the part of 
the owner. But one portion of the library was particularly wel! stored. The 
works bearing on Irish history were numerous: and this might well eccount {or 
the ardor of Edward’s feelings in the cause of his country , for it is as impos. 
ble that a river should run backwards to its source, as that any Irishman, of 
generous nature, can become acquainted with the real history of bis country, 
and not feel that she has been an ill-used and neglected land, and vot struggle 
in the cause of her deing righted. Much has been done in the cause since the 
days of which this story treats, and Edward was amongst those who helped to 
achieve it; but much has still to be done, and there is glorious work in store for 
present and future Edward O’Connors. 

Along with the books which spoke the cause of Ireland, the mute evidences, 
also, of her former glory and civilization were scattered through the room. Ve- 
rious ornaments of elegant form, and wrought in the purest gold, were (aste- 
fully arranged over the mantel piece; some, from their form, indicating ther 
use, and others only affording matter of ingenious speculation to the antiquary 
but all bearing evidence of early civilizativn. The froatlet of gold indicated no- 
ble estate, and long and tapering bodkin of the same metal, with its richly 
enchased knob or pendant crescent, implied the robe it once fastened could have 
been of no mean texture, and the wearer of no mean rauk. Weapons were 
there, too, of elegant form and exquisite workmanship wrought in that ancient 
bronze, of such wondrous temper that it carries effective edge and point ;—the 
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“ Ratty, [told you when you made me perfect in the use of my weapon I | sword was of exact Pamaician mould; the dooble-eye spear-head, formed « 


once for strength and lightness, ye have served as the mode! fora sculptor 
in arming the band of Minerva.—Could these be the work of an unculiivaiec 


| something, and satisfy myself of my mastery over the weapon, the money shall | people !—Impossible !—The barp, too, was there, that unfailing mark of polish 


| be yours, but not till then.” 


and social elegance, The bard and barbarism could never be coeval. But te 


| Ob, very well,” said Ratty ; “goon then.—Ready—don't bring up your | yond all these, was a relic exciting deeper interest—it was en ancient crosier, 


| arm that way, like the handle of a pump, but raise it nice from the elbow—that’s 
| it.—Ready—fire! Ah! there you blink your eye, and drop the point of your 
| pistol—try another. Ready—fire !—That’s better.—Now steady the next 
time.” 

The young devil then put a charge of powder and bal! into the pistol he hand- 
ed his grandmother, who took steady aim at her reflection in the mirror, and at 
the words, *‘ Ready—fire!’ bang went the pistol—the magnificent glass was 


did not see for 2 moment the mischief she had done; but when the shattered 
mirror caught her eye, she made a rush at Ratty, who was screeching with 
laughter in the far corner of the room, where he ran when he kad achieved his 
trick ; and he was so helpless from the excess of his cachinnation, that the old 
lady cuffed him without his being able to defend himself. At last he contrived 
to get out of her clutches, and jammed her against the wa!! with a table, so 
tightly that she roared ‘‘ Murder!” The report of the pistol ringing through 
the house, brought all its inmates to the spot; and there the cries of murder 
from the old lady led them to suppose some awful tragedy, instead of a come- 
dy, was enacting inside ; the door was locked, too, which increased the alarm, 
and was forced in the moment of terror from the outside. When the crowd 
rushed in, Master Ratty rushed out, and left the astonished family to gather up 
the bits of the story as well as they could, frum the broken looking-glass and 
the cracked dowager. 





CHAPTER XL. 

Though it is clear the serjous events in the O'Grady family bad not altered 
Master Ratty’s propensi:ies in the least, the case was far different with Gusta- 
vus. In that one night of suffering which he had passed, the gulf was leaped 
that divides the boy from the man; and the extra frivolity and carelessness 
which clung from boyhood up to the age of fifieen, was at once, by the sudden 
disrupture produced by events, thrown off, and es singular a ripening inte man- 
hood commenced. 

Gustavus was of @ generous nature ; and even his faults belonged less to his 
organization than to the devil-may care sort of education he received, if educa- 
tion it might be called. Upon his generosity the conduct of Edward O’Cosnor 
beside the grave of the boy’s father had worked stronzly ; and though Gustavus 
could not give his hand beside the grave to the man with whom his father had 
engaged in deadly quarrel, yet he quite exonerated Edward from any blame; 
and when, after a night more sleepless than Gustavus had ever known, he rose 
early on the ensuing morning, he determined to ride over to Edward O'Con- 
nor’s house, and breakfast, and commence that friendship which Edward had so 
solemnly promised to him, and with which the boy was pleased ; for Gustavus 
was quite aware in what estimation Edward was held ; and though the relative 
circumstances in which he and the late Squire stood prevented the boy from 
“caring a fig” for him, as he often said himself, yet he was not beyond the in- 
fluence of that thing called “ repctation,”’ which so powerfully attaches to, and 
elevates the man who wins it; and the price at which Edward was held in the 
country, influenced opinion even in Neck-or-Nothing Hall, albiet though 
“ against the grain.” Gustavus had sometimes heard from the lips of the idle 
and ignorant, Edward sneered at for being ‘‘ cruel wise ’—and ‘‘ too much of a 
schoolmaster ”—and fit for nothing but books or a boudoir—and called “a piano 
man,”’ with all the rest of the hacknied “ dirt’ which jealous inferiority loves to 
fling at the heights it cannot occupy; for though (as it has been said) Edward, 
from his manly aud sensible bearing, had escaped such sneers better than most 
men, still some few there were to whom his merit was offensive. Gustavus, 
however, though he sometimes heard such things, saw with his own eyes that 
Edward could back a horse with any man in the county. He was always fore- 
most in the chase, could bring down as many brace of birds as most men in a day, 
had saved one or two persons from drowning ; and if he did all these things as well 


| smashed—the unexpected recoil of the weapon made it drop from the hand of | 
the dowager, who screamed with astonishment at the report and the shock, and | 


of curious workmanship, wrought in the precious metals, and partly studded 


| with jewels ; but few of the latter remained, though the empty collets showed 
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it had once been costly in such ornaments.—Could this be seen without remem 
bering that the light of Christianity first dawned over the western isies—in Ire- 
land! that there the gospel was first preacned, there the work of salvation 
begun ! , 

‘There be cold hearts to which these touching recollections do uot pertain, 
they heed them not ; and some there are, who, with the callousness which !0! 
bids the sensibility, possess the stupid effrontery to ask. ‘* Of what use are sv” 
recollections !” With such frigid utilitarians it would be in vain to argee, 
but this question, at least, way be put in return :—Wby should the ancient ¢ 
youth !~ why should the evidences of their arts and ¢heir arms be beld precios 
ia museums, and similar evidences of ancient cultivation be depised pecs 
they pertain to another nation! Is it because they are Irish they are = 
contempt! Alas! in many cases it is so—ay, and even (shame to séy) — 
her own shores. But never may that day arrive when Ireland shall be wit” 
enough of true and fond hearts to cherish the memory of her ancient glories 
to give to her future sons the evidences of her ear'iest western one” 
proving that their forefathers were not, as those say who wronged and oem 
would malign them, a rabble of rude barbarians, but that brave kings, 40 a 
princes, and wise lawgivers, and just judges, and gallant chiefs, and _— 
lovely women, were among them, and that inspired bards were there to per] 
tuate such memories ! On being 

Gustavus had never before seen a crosier, and asked what it was. St" 
informed of its name he then said— 

** But what is a crosier!” 

‘“* A bishop’s pastoral staff,” said Edward. — 

“And why have you a bishop’s staff, and swords, and spears, hong oP 
gether!” 

‘* That’s not inappropriate,” said Edward. reaching We 
the crosier have beeu frequently but too intimate companios. viet . nat 
word of peace has been too ofien the pretext for war. The Spaniards,’ 
stance, in the name of the gospel committed the most fearful atrocitiee he 

* Ob, I know,”’ said Gustavus, ‘‘that was in the time o! bloody Maly 
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Edward wondered at the boy’s ignorance, and saw, In an ins : = had beea 

of his false application of his allusion to the Spaniards. Gustavu oie 
h everyth ng 92°, 


taught to vaguely couple the name of “ bloody Mary” wit 
that of “ good Queen Bess,” with all that was glorious ; 
nish,” in poor Gusty’s bead, had been hitherto connected wit 
ly, “liquorice” and the ‘‘ Armada.” : -outh,gently sé 
Edward, withvut wounding the sensitive shame of ignorant ar "Sygniards 
him right, and made him aware he had alluded to the conduct of the »/ 
in America, under Cortez and Pizarro. as 0 reel 
For the first time in his life Gustavus was aware that Pizarro ae, 8 
character. He had heard his grandmama speak of a play of er whet 20 00 
how grest Mr. Kemble was in Rolla, and how he saved a ogee about 
its belonging to history, it was a new light—the utmost Gusty 
America being that it was discovered by Columbas. ang of Tis 
+ But the crosier,” said Edward, “is amongst the most interes’  nembet 
antiquities, and especially belongs to aa Irish collection, when y*reland. 
the earliest preaching of Christianity, in the westera isles, was 1D 
«1 did not know that,” said the boy. / 
“ Then you don’t know why the shamrock is our nation 
No” said Gustavos, ‘‘ though I take care to mount 
trick’s day.” 
“ Well,” eaid Edward, anxious to give Gustavus credit for any 
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~~, you don’t know why. I will tell you. When St. Patrick first preach - 
we Christian faith in Ireland, before a powerful chief and his people, when 
tke of one God, and of the Trinity, the chief asked how one could be in 
“°° S:. Patrick, instead of attempting a theological definition of the faith, 
a imple image woald best serve to enlighten a simple people, and 
ping to the earth he plucked from the green sod a shamrock, and holding 
he trefoil before them, he bid them there behuld one in three. The chief, 
ch by the illustration, asked at once to be baptised, and all his sept followed 
mpie. 
es heard that before,”’ said Gusty. ‘’Tis very beautiful.” 
[ will tell you something else connected with it,” said Edward. 
Afver baptizing the chief, St. Patrick made an eloquent exhortation to the 
»gbled multitude, and in the course of his address, while enforcing his ur- 
“. gppeal with appropriate gesture, as the hand which held his crosier, after 
* , raised towards heaven, descended again towards the earth, the point of 
ca, armed with metal, was driven through the foot of the chief, who, fan- 
, | was part of the ceremony, and but a necessary testing of the firmness 
.; faith, never winced.” 
He was a fine fellow,” Said Gusty. ‘And is that the crosier?” he added, 
~yjng to the one ia Edward's collection, and manifestly excited by what he 
heard. 
No,” said Edward, “ but one of early date, and belonging to one of the first 
gener of the gospel amongst us.” 
And have you other things here with such beautiful stories belonging to 
;!” inquired Gusty, eager for more of that romantic lore which youth loves 
jesionately. 
Not that I know of,” answered Edward. ‘ But if these objects here had 
,joagues; if every sword, celt, and spear-head, and golden budkin, and 
;rnuket could speak, no doubt we should hear stirring stories of gallant 
ors and their Jadye loves,” 
» Ay, that would be something to hear!” exclaimed Gusty. 
» Well,” said Edward, “you may have many such stories by reading the 
yory of your country ; which, if you have not read, I can lend you books 
Oa, thank you!” said Gusty ; ‘I ehould like it so much ” 
eiward approached the book-shelf, and selected a volume he thought the 
: likely to interest so little practised a reader; and when he turned round 
aw Gusty poising in his hand an antique Irish sword, of bronze. 
Do you kaow what that is?” inquired Edward. 
i can’t tell you the name of it,’’ answered Gusty, “ 
whing to stick a fellow.” 
Edward smiled at the characteristic reply, and told him it was an antique 
‘ish sword. 
Asword!” he exclaimed. ‘Tsn’t it short for a sword?” 
\\\ he swords of that day were short,” said Edward. 
« When was that?” inquired the boy. 
Symewncre about two thousand years ago!” said Edward. 
‘Two thousand years!” exclaimed Gusty,in surprise. ‘ Howis it poss’ble 
cag tell (his is two thousand years old ?” 
Because it is made of the same metal, and of the same shape, as the swords 
at Canne, where the Carthagenians fought the Romans.” 
| know the Roman history,” said Gusty, eager to display his little bit of 
wowledge; I] know the Roman history. Romulus and Remus were educa- 
by a wolf.” 
Edward could not resist a smile, which he soon suppressed, and continued,— 
Such swords as you now hold in your hand are found in quantities in Ireland, 
wi never anywhere else in Europe, except in Italy, particularly at Canne, 
yiere some thousands of Carthagenians fell ; and when we find the sword of the 
ane make and metalin places so remote, it establishes a strong connecting 
‘between the people of Carthage and of Ireland, and at once shows their 
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“ Get me a drink o’ wather,” said Jack, “for I'm thandherin’ 
a * t deludher that girl with the soft words, till I wet my mouth.” 
int hae pce vagabond obeyed the order, and a large pitcher full of water 
re to the master, who heaved it upwards to his head, and drank as au- 

10y and nearly as much as a horse Then holding his hands to receive the 
remaining contents of the pitcher. which he afterwards wiped in a wisp of grass, 
which was the only towel of Jack’s which was not then at the wash. 

Having thus made his toilet, Big Jack went down stairs, and as soon as his 
great bull-head disappeared beneath the trap, one of the men above said,“ We’l! 
have a shilloo soon, boys.” 

And sure enough they did, after some time, bear an extraordinary row. Jack 
first roared for Bridzet, and no answer was returned ; the call was repeated with 
as little effect, and at last a most tremendous roar was hear. above—but not 
from a female voice. Jack was heard below, swearing like a trooper, and in a 
minute or too, back he rushed ‘ap stairs” again, and began cursing his myrmi- 
dons most awfully, and foamiag at the mouth with rage. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter !’ cried the men 

‘* Matther!” roared Jack; “‘oh, you tarnal villians !—You're a purty set to 
carry off a girl fora man—a purty job you've made of it !”— 

‘Arran, did’at we bring her to you ?” 

** Her, indeed—bring her —much good what you brought is to me !” 

“Tare an ’ouns! what’s the matther at all?! We dunna what you mane !”’ 
shouted the men, returning rage for rage. 

“Come down, and you'll see what’s the matther,’’ 
ladder ; and the men hastened after him. 

He led the wavy to the farther end of the cavern, where a smal! glimmering 
of light was permitted to enter from the top, and lifting a tattered pigag of can- 
vass, which served as a screen tothe bed, he exclaimed with a curse, * Look 
there, you blackguards !” 

The men gave a shout of surprise, for—what do you think they saw ? —— 

An empty bed! 


thirsty, and 


said Jack, descending the 


CHAPTER XLII. 


It may be remembered that, on Father Phil’s recommendation, Andy was to 
be removed out of the country, to place him beyond the reach of Larry Ho- 
gan’s machinations, and that the proposed journey to London afforded a good 
Opportunity of taking him out of the way. Andy had been desired by Squire 
Egan to repair to Merryvale ; but as some days had elapsed, and Andy had not 
made his appearance. the alarms of the Squire that Andy might be tampered 
with, began to revive, and Dick Dawson was therefore requested to call at the 
Widow Rooney’s cabin as he was returning from the town, where some busi- 
ness with Murphy, about the petition against Scatterbrain’s return, demanded 
his presence. 

Dick, as 1t happened, had no need to call at the widow’s, for, on his way to 
the town, who should he see approaching but the renowned Andy himself. 
On coming up to him, Dick pulled up his horse, and Andy pulled off his hat. 

‘God save your honor,” said Andy. 

‘“* Why didn’t you come to Merryvale, as you were vid!” said Dick. 

**T couldn't, sir, bekase”— 

‘* Hold your tongue, you thief; you kaow you never can do what you’re bid 
—you are always wrong one way or other.” 

‘You're hard on me, Misther Dick.” 

** Did you ever do any thing right !—I ask yourself !”’ 

‘Indeed, sir, this time it was a rale bit o° business [ had to do.”’ 

‘* And well you did it, no doubt. —Did you marry any one lately?” said Dick, 
with a waggish grin, and a wink 

‘* Faix, then, maybe I did,” said Andy, with a knowing nod. 

“And I hope Matty is well!” said Dick. 

‘“* Ah, Misther Dick, you're always goin’ on with your jokin’, so you are.— 
So you heerd o’ that job, did you ?—faix, a purty lady she is—oh, it’s not her at 
alll am married to, but another woman.’’— 





How curious thatis!” exclaimed Gusty ; ‘‘ and how odd, I never heard it 
re! Are there many such curivus things you know?” 
Many,’ said Edward. | 
| wonder how people can find out such odd things,” said the boy. | 
My dear boy,” said Edward, “ after getting acertain amount of knowledge, 
rknowledge comes very fast; it gathers like a snow-ball, or perhaps it 
1 be better to illustrate the fact by amill dam. You know, when the wa 
‘slow in the mill-dam, the mitler cannot drive his wheel; but the moment 
vater comes up to a Certain level, it has force to work the mill ;—and so it 
va knowledge ; when once you get it upto a certain level, you can ‘ work 
mill,’ with this great advantage over the mill-dam, that the stream of 
veige, once reaching the working level, never runs dry ” 
Ji, | wish [ knew as much as you do!” exclaimed Gusty. | 
And so you can, if you wish it,” said Edward 
iusty sighed heavily, and admitted he had been very idle. 
tiward told him he had plenty of time before bim to repair the damage. 
A conversation then ensued, perfectly frank on the part of the boy, and kind 
Eiward’s side to all his deficiencies, which he found to be lamentable, as far 
earning went. He had some simall smattering of Latin; but Gustavus 
wed steady attention to his tutor and his studies for the future. Exdward, 








i Gustavus through his Latin and Greek himself. Gustavus accepted the of 
with gratitude, and rode over everv day to Mount Eskar for his lessons; and, 
witr the intelligent explanations of Edward, the difficulties which had hitherto 
‘eouraged him disappeared, and it was surprising what progress he made. At 
ewme time, he devoured Irish history, and became rapidly tinctured with | 
we eathusiastic love of all that beloaged to his country which he found in his ! 
“cter; and Edward soon hailed in the ardent neophvte a noble and intelligent 
mnt, redeemed from ignorance, and rendered cupable of higher enjuyments 
u tuose to be derived merely from field sports Edward, nowever, did not 
wine his instructions to Dook-learniag only ; there is much to be learned by 
‘Nog with the educated, whose current conversation is aloue instructive ; and 
‘ward had Gustavus with him as constantly as he could; and after some 
ue, when the frequency of Gusty’s visits to Mount Eskar ceased to excite 
“) wonder at home, he sometimes spent several days together with Edward, | 
"tom he became continually more and more attached. Edward showed | 
“igment in making his training attractive to bis pupil ; he did not attend merely 
‘Us bead; he thought of other tinngs as well, and jomed bim tn the sports 
ti exercises he knew, and taught him those in which he was urinstrucred 
‘eielag, fur instance, was one of these ; Edward was a tolerable master of bis 
‘i, aod in a few montbs Gustavus, under his tuition, could parry a thrust, and 
uke no bad attempt ata hit himself. His improvement, in every way, was so 
“matkable, that it was noticed by all, and its cause did not long remain secret ; 
40 when it was known, Edward O'Conner stood higher than ever, and the 
“ole country said it was a lucky day for Gusty O'Grady that he found such a 


wind, 








As the limits of our tale would not permit the intercourse between Edward 
d Gustavus to be treated in detail, this general sketch of it has been giren ; 
““ iO stating its consequences so far, a peep into the future has been granted 
‘!0e author, with a benevolence seldom be onging to the ill-natured and crafty 
°€; Who endeavor to hoodwink their docile patroas as much as possible, and 
se (hem in a state of ignurance as to coming events Bat now, having been 
“indulgent, we must beg to lay hald of the skirts of our readers, and pull them 
.“* again down the ladder into the private still, where Bridget pulled back 
7 Very much after the same fashion, and the results of which we must treat 
* 2 Ur next chapter. 





. CHAPTER XLI. 
\ ‘ ¥ Bridget dragged Andy back, and insisted on his going to bd—— 
aa hot be teo gooduatured, and tell my story that way ; besides, it 
i. 0€ a very difficult matter to tell it; and why should an author, merely to 
one. people, ge: bimeelf involved in a labyrinth of difficulties, and rack his un 
ane brain to pick and choose words properly te tell his story, yet at the 
uae to lead his readers through the mazes of this very ticklish adventure, 
‘Sam. & single thorn scratching their delicate feelings, or as much as making 
bean ntllest rent in the white muslin robe of propriety? So not to run enne- 

‘sary risks, the story must go another way. 





, Me Sen Shan More and the rest of the “ big blackguards” began to wake, the 
wt after the abduction, and gave a turn or two under the heather coverlid 
fo Tubbed their eyes ag the suo peeped through the “ curtains of the east,””— 
., Use were the only bed-curtains Shan More and his companions ever had,— 


** Another woman!” exclaimed Dick, in surprise. 

“ Vis, sir, another woman—a kind craythur.” 

“* Another woman!” reiterated Dick, laughing, ‘‘ married to two women in 
two days !—why you're worse than a Turk!” 

* Ab, Misther Dick !” 

* You Tarquin!” 

“* Sure, sir, what harm's in it?" 

* You Heliogabalus ! !” 

‘¢ Sure, it’s no fault o’ mine, sir.” 

‘* Bigamy, by this and that, flat bigamy !—You’ll only be hanged, aa sure as 
your name’s Andy.” 

** Sure, let me tell you how it was, sir, and you'll see [am quit of all harm, 
good or bad.—’Twas a pack o’ blackguards, you see, came to take off Oonah, 
sir ~__ 

“Ob, a case of abduction!” 

“Vis, sir ;—so the women dhressed me up as a girl, and the blackguards, in- 
stead of the seduction of Oonab, only seduced me.” 

‘Capital!’ ered Dick ; ** well done, Andy !—aud who seduced you !” 
‘Shan More, faith no less.” 

‘Ho, ho! a dangerous customer to play trickson Andy.’’ 


good luck, Big Jack was blind dhrank when I got there, and! shammed screech’ 
so well, that hs sisther took pity on me, and said she’d keep me safe from harm 
in her own bed that night” 

Dick gave ‘a view halloo,” when he heard this, and shouted with laughter, 
delighted at the thought of Shan More, instead of carrying off a girl for him- 
selt, introducing a gallant to his own sister. 


indeed.” 

“Oh, the divil a bit I'd ha’ bit her, only for the cross luck with me, for I 
wanted to schame off out o’ the place, and escape ; but she wouldn’t let me, 
and cotch me and brought me back.’’— 

‘| should think she would indeed,” said Dick, laughing. ‘ What next !” 

«* Why I arank a power o’ punch, sir, and was off my guard, you see, and 
covuldn’t keep the saycret 6o well afiher that, and by dad she foundit out.” — 

* Just what I would expect of her,’”’ said Dick. 

“ Well, do you know, sir, though the thrick was agen her own brother, she 
me. So then I sthruv to coax her to let me make my escape, but she towld me 
to wait a bit till the men above was faster asleep; but while | was waitin’ for 
them to go to sleep, faix, I went to sleep myself, I was so tired; aod when 
Bridget, the craythur, woke me in the morning, she was cryin’ like a spout af- 
ther a thundher shower, and said her character would be ruined when the story 
got abroad over the counthry, and sure she darn’t face the world, if I wouldn’t 
make her an honest woman.” ' 

“The brazen baggage!” said Dick ; ‘‘ and what did you say!” 

«« Why what could any man say, sir, afther that. Sure, her karacther would 


e if—" ’ 
°° eGone,” said Dick “ faith it might have gone farther before it fared 


worse "— . 
“ Arrah ! what do you mane, Misther Dick !” ay 
‘Pooh, pooh ! Andy—you don’t mean to say you married that one *” 
‘* Faix, I did,’ said Andy. oe. 
“ Well, Andy,” said Dick, grinning, “by the powers, you have done it this 
time '—good morning to you ;” and Dick put spurs to his horse. 





Sale of Theatrical Wardrobe.—The theatrical wardrobe of the Walnut-street 
Theatre, when tbat establishment was under the a ger of Mr. Wemyss, 
was sold at auction yesterday, by Messrs. Lyons & Hart. There was quite a 
large company present, but the bidding was spiritless, and the prices shockingly 
low. The sale, however, was by davlight, which robbed those trappings of 
much of the splendor that they seemed to possess when seen before gas lights. 
“ Robbers’ breastplates,” which deceived thousands had looked upon on the 
stage as a waistcoat of burnished steel, manufactured at s cost perhaps of an 
hunured dollars, dwindied on inspection, to a piece of painted canvass, studded 
with a few ha’penny spangles, and sold for two cents each. So a “complete 
black sileer armor shirt for statue king,” which had, perhaps, time and again 
passed current as nothing less than pure silver of exquisite workmanship proved 
only inferior muslin, most clumsily colored, and suld fer 50 cents. A lot of 
“ flags of different nations,” which the press but recently bad praised as some- 
thing really beautiful, and of fine bunting, on a daylight inspection turned ont 





biog greene themselves and yawned,and felt very thirsty,for they had all been 
Own funk the night before, be it remembered ; and Shan swore, to use his 
nach" eSsive and poetic imagery, that his tongue was ‘as rough as & rat's 
.,. Walle his companions went no farther than saying theirs were as “* dry as 


“ime-burner'’s wig.” 
mh. should not be so particular in these rutaute details, but for the desire of 
"ich has guided us all through this veracious histery ; and as in this 
Mery ws ee, we feel ourselves sure to be held seriously respousible for 
lable nw, N@ ar@ determined to de accurate to a nicety, and set down every 
; Who Stenographic strictness. 
wg, fe 8 the girl?” cried Shan, not yet sober. 
op. 8 asleep with your sister,” was the answer. 
“Yea” Stairs?” inquired Shan. 
Let theo, Std the other, who now knew Big Jack was more drunk than he st 
" 


"y ought hia, by his using the word stairs ; for Jack when he was drank was 


Kehe, 
ty 


othing more than coarse canvass ; clumsily daubed with paint, and actu 

slly sold for one cent anda halfeach! ‘ White turbans” went off at four cents 
and “ Virgin’s suns” at the same. ‘‘ Comic yelluw breeches,” which had passed 
for plush with silver trimmings, and which doubtless had often covered a strut in 
the actor that would well have become a wearer of the real thing, proved as 

broad a deception as the articles we have described, and sold for thirty cents ' 
A suit of plein armor, with white ornaments, went off at fifty cents; & mili- 
tary cloth coat at 35 cents ; and spangled velve: gaiters at 18 cents. A com- 
plete set of green velvet armor, trimmed with yellow cord, gold lace, silver cvin 
cave, sold for ove dollar. Pink velvet armor dress, richly spangled, twenty 
cents. Velvet dresses for characters in Richelieu, nearly new, sold at from one 
te five dollars the full suit ; the cheapest of which have probably passed with 
audiences as of not less cost ¢ 
the Sultan's Harem, sold for 25 cents; caps at 4 cents ; 
at 12 cents; and a large 





grtnd, and called down the ladder, ‘ down stairs.” 


‘* Sure enough, faith, and that’s partly the rayson of what happened ; but by | 


“ Ob, now I see how you are married,” said Dick ; “that waashe biter bit, | 


laughed at it a power, and said [ was a zreat divil, but that she couldn't blame | 


Sir John Falstaff’s dress, 75 cents. “ Hamlet's full dress of black velvet,” sold 
for $1 ; a “ Roman Shirt” for 8 cents, and *‘ Impenitent’s tabbards for Jewess,”” 
at 12 cent. A black velvet dress of Laertes sold for 55 cents; a full dress for 
“‘ Touchstone,” $1, and white French military coats for 8 cents. Roman cloaks 
for 10 cents, Hunchback dresses for € cents, an Indian armor dress complete 
for 18 cents. ‘Rich old man’s dress” sold for 50 cents ; a shirt made for the 
Belgian giant 25 cents, and the helmet and visor of the ghost of Hamlet's fa- 
ther for 2 cents. The whole sale consisted of 621 parcels, and sold at pretty 
mach such prices as are above noted. There were few theatrical persons pre- 
sent, and those unacquainted with the appearance of things behiod the scenes 
were rather shocked than otherwise at the bold deceptions of splendor and seem- 


ingly rich trappings that had been iraposed t . 
Fae ng pent posed upon them by actors on the stage 








THE BIRDS—NOTES ON SPORTING. 

Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., the gifted editor of the Philadelphia “U.S. Ga- 
zette”’ is no sportsman, having given up the practice of shooting birds long 
since. In copying the following gentle hints from a Portsmouth, N.H., paper, 
he says: ‘* We copy them with pleasure, in the hope of bringing into exercise 
the good feeling expressed by ourcontemporary. We might add, too, that hav- 
ing passed our guns, single and double-barrel, down to the rising generation, 
| and put Hunter on the iuvalid list, we feel quite like moralizing on the cruelty 
| of shooting small birds, blue jays, robins, reed birds, rail, sand snipe, &c., and 
overlooking, for the sake of table comforts, the probable fact chat a wild goose, 
a canvass back duck, and the like, feel a pang as great as when a reed-bird dies. 

‘‘ We take much virtue to ourselves in our determination to forego the cruel 
pleasure of shooting, especially when we find that the gun and its appliances 
have become a burthen, and that beating the cripples makes a cripple of us. 
We con/ess, however, that these fine clear mornings sometimes awaken, if not 
a desire to go forth, as at other times, at least a recollection that ‘ such things 
were.” And we call up the golden period when, with a good gun, we let drive 
into a fice flock, and if we did not kill, we did quite as much as Sheridan per- 
formed—we made them ‘ get out of that,’ at any rate.” But to the article on 
birds :— 

I was right glad, friend Smith, that you have taken up arms in defence of the 
poor }irds.—The barbarous fashion of shooting sparrows and robins has gone 
quite out of date with decent men. There are now only a parcel of great grown 
up boys, stout two-fisted, almost men-kind of boys, who deem it a great thing to 
carry On this miserable warfare. I saw one once coming home after his day’s 
campaign ; he was six feet high—with an old rusty firelock on his shoulder, and 
in his hand, as a trophy, one poor robin. I could not help asking him, Did you 
Kill that bird ? 

The amusement of shooting birds is pretty much the same as if you were to 
catch some little wren, or tomtit, and stick pins into them ; he to be the hero 
who first cculd touch the little bird’s heart and kill him ! 

I would not say one word against the humane and gentle and kind-hearted 
sport, if these gunners always would kill these birds stone dead, and thus put 
them out of their suffering at once. It is no sin to kill an animal, but to kill 
for amusement—to break a bird’s wing, to shoot off its legs, to tear away a 
portion of its beak—in sport! And then for the poor creature to starve to 
death—pine away—dying by inches—sport! A man with a reasoning mind, a 
conscience, fine feelings—doing that which a cat does—torturing to death some 
poor miserable little victim ! 

A sportsman, tow a sportsman no more, told me that he was cured of his 
folly by shooting at a beautiful bird and breaking its wing.—‘* The poor, silly 
thing,” said he, ‘could not escape me, and I picked it up whilst it screamed 
oat in pain. It’s little heart I felt beating in agony, and its eye looking at me 
| so beseechingly—I had not the nerve to kill it; yet I dared not let it go, to 
starve to death: so after mustering courage I shut my eyes, and then crushed 
its head ;—it made me sick of this kind of sport.” 

There was another story told me, by a clergyman not fardistant. ‘ When I 
was a boy,”’ said he, * like other boys, I went a gunning.—After a long ramble 
[ found nothing to shoot at but one poor little jay. This was my only trophy 
of the day’s sport. Feeling thirsty, I called at a house hard by where I had 
| shot the bird, with my gun on my shoulder, and my game in my hand. When 
| I got to the door I saw a poor idiot boy, tied to a chair, sitting in the doorway. 
As soon as he saw me he began to scream, and curse, and swear. It was 
shocking! He appeared to be in a great rage, and all I could understand was 
| * birdie, birdie—my birdie!’ I asked for water. Ii was given me in silence by 

his mother. I then asked what troubled the boy. She answered—*‘ You have 
| shot his little bird—one that had been tamed, and that he had fed at the door 
| every day.’ This cured me of the sport.” Reader, don’t shoot the ‘pet 
| birds.”” It is not manly, nor humane, nor respectable. 
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VIVE LA BAGATELLE. 

They have in London and Paris a class of newspapers, or rather of literary 
journals, which bas not yet been produced in this country. Their vocation is to 
| satirize aud laugh at every thing and every body, from the King and Queen 
| down to the ebscure oddities or absurdities that make their appearance in the 
' piety Courts of the metropolis; from the grave doings of scientific associations 
| down to the blunders of raral justices or ambitious shopmen. All is fish that 

comes to their net; but it is to be observed that the ridicule they scatter 

abroad is rarely or never malicious, and seldom does more harm than raise a 

hear'y laugh at the expense of the victim. Foremost among these stands the 
| Charivari of Paris, and it is foliowed with no long interva! between, by the 
| Punch of London. As a specimen, we give from the latter a broad “ skit” at 
Mr. Warner, who has for some years been making euch a pother about his tre- 
mendous invention for blowing ships and fortresses to atoms. 

Punch says— 

We have been favored by Mr. Warner, wit an interview on the subject of 
_ his grand discovery, when the following dialogue took place between ourselves 
and the modest enthusi st, who only wents half a million as a ‘bird in hand ” 
before he lets the minister know what he has got “in the bush ’’—that is to 
say. in the brains under his hair 
| “Punch received Mr. Warner in the office in Wellington street. The time 
| chosen was daybreak. in order that the * great secret” might not be over- 

heard; and our boy ingeniously placed his cap over the uvpening of the letter- 
| box, lest a syllable should escape through the aperture. 

Punch began by asking what the matter of the invention really was; when 
Mr. ‘Varner explained as follows : 

‘*T cake,” said the inventor, *‘an explosive substance, and forming it into a 
solvent, I make a fulcrum, by an irregular process. I then apply the whole to 
an opposing entity, and if that entity is a fleet or a fortress, I either blow it up, 

r not.” 
; dee ee I see what you mean; you dip the end of a diaculous 
preraration into a washy diluent, and having applied the phosphate of potatoes 
to the ammonia of pickled cabbage, you accomplish what you wish. That ie it, 
if T apprehend you rightly. . 

Mr. Warner confessed that that was the neerest explanation he could give of 
his discovery. ; 

Punch—And now—as to its powers. 
six miles distance? 

Mr. Warner—I do. 

Punch—Do you mean to say that you could blow up the Bachelor steamboat 
in its moorings at Battersea, if you were standing at the six mile stone on the 
Great North Road! : 

Mr. Warner would also pledge himself to that, if £400,000 were first paid 
into his band and secured to him. 

Punch—I see your meaning exactly. You have only to convey a stream of 
electro galvanism down a given avenue of unlimited length, and by placing the 
aim within your reach you gain your object. Four instance, you could empty 
the treasury at one blow, spiking the public pocket, and scuttling the pay 
office, if every facility were given you. Am I right in that view I take of your 
meaning ? : A 

Mr Warner—Quite so. The fulcrum I wish to get into my hands ie £400,- 
000; and then I must be allowed to go a long wey off, when I will give a spe- 
cimen of what I meant by my discovery. 

Ponch—You area credit, sir, to your country. The trick, which I fally 
comprehend, is a capital one ; and it is very hard that they will not give you an 
opportunity of playing it. el ‘ ‘ 

The interview ended by Punch promising to make the merits of the thing 
known in their true force ; and advised that Sir F. Burdett should be to 
as the most fit person to advocate the claims of the inventor in Parliament. 

N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


You undertake to blow up a fleet at 





The Tu Quogue Argument.—A Norman peasant having been all day em- 
ploy «! at ditch-digging, arrived during a pouring rain at his own door, weary, 
"drenched, and bedraggled ; when instead of the ready dinner and blazing fire, 
which he he | anticipated, his wife exclaimed, “Good Heavens, Pierre! what 
'a filthy plig) ouvarein! Tt rains cats and dogs; but as you can’t be any 
dirtier or vw * than youare, you may as well step down to the village pump, 
and bring ho + bucket of water.” Without saying a word, Pierre took the 

bucket, filled (rom an offensive standing pool at a little distance, returned to 
the cottage. an! threw the whole contents over his wife, crying out, as he lei- 
surely sat himself down, “ Mercy on us, Marguerite! what a muck are in ' 





han $50. A set of crimson and gold curtains for | You can’t be any dirtier or wetter than you are, so you may a5 we step down 
hats at 8 cents; pants 
shirt at 1 cent. The dress of the priest in Pizarro 
sold for 20 cents; a pair of comic pants made for John Sefton, 15 cents ; and 


| to the village pump.” remy 
‘«] may have sold justice,” said Bacon, when accused of judicial corruption ; 
“but I was never base enough to sell injustice.” 
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Charles O'Malley and Jack Hinton. 


IRISH DRAGOONS AND ENGLISH GUARDSMEN. 





«The first of all boys, for love, fighting, and noise, 
Are the boys of the Irish Brigace.” 





Bot, to proceed ; the future dragoon leaves Galway for Trinity College, Dub- 
li Most anxious to win favor in Miss Lucy’s blue eyes, which it is only pos- 
ible for a dragoon to do: Charley, is, however, condemned to some delay in 
his romotien to the saddle. His uncle is determined to make him an appren- 
deal the law, and, with this view, sends him to the University. There are 
descriptions of scenes alledged to have taken place there which it is ridiculous 
to imagine could have taken place in any college in the world, much less in one 
where discipline is peculiarly strict, and speedily and vigorously enforced. In 
fact, the caricaturing is so gross and so incompatible with the scenes in which 
it. is laid, that it has not even the slightest touch of fun in it. The stories 
about Dr. Barrett and Mooney had been told in print about a hundred times be- 
fore and a thousand times better. Mr. Lever says in [envoi to his kind readers. 

“ Others again have fallen foul of me for treating of things, places, and peo- 
ple, with which I had no opportunity of becoming personally acquainted. Thus 
one of my critics has shewn that I could not be a Trinity College man ; and 
another has denied my military tnatriculation. Now, although both my Latin 
and learning are on the peace establishment, and, if examined in the move- 
ments for cavalry, it is perfectly pracy I should be cautioned, yet as I have 
buth a degree and a commission, I might have been spared this reproach.” 

We can only say with reference to the demonstration of the first critic, of 
whom we know nothing, except through Mr. Lever, that he would seem to have 
no bad grounds to go upon. A Trinity College-man would scarcely talk of an 
officer who does not exist in the University—namely, ‘* the proctor.” He would 
have known that in T.U.D. the duties of the proctors are discharged by the 
dean, and those of the bull dogs by the porters. He would probably, when he 
was using technica! or slang terms peculiar to the college, such as ‘‘ chum,” 


- meaning fellow-lodger in the same set of chambers, and “jib” for junior fresh- 


man, have said skip, and not servant. Would any Trinity College man describe 
a pair of “jibs” leading such a life as this !—‘ Under Webber's directious, 
there was no hour of the day that hung heavily on our hands. We rose about 
eleven and breakfasted ; after which succeeded fencing, sparring, billiards, or 
tennis in the park.” Now. to stop a moment, tennis was never played in the 
park ; there was plenty of hurling, cricketing, foot-ball, racket playing, hand- 
ball (fives) playing, but no such thing as tennis was ever heardof. The fencing 
and sparring in men’s rooms is right enough, so is the billiards in town at Earl 
street, or Hayes’s, or the like places. The college authorities never patronised 
that beautiful game by building a table for the amusement of the students, 


But, to proceed: “ About three we got on horseback’’ [the old hour, by the | 


way, for Commons in the dining-hall], ‘‘ and either cantered in the Phenix or 
about the squares ti!l visiting time ; after which, made our calls, amd then 
dressed for dinner, which we never thought of taking at Commons, but had it 
from Morrison’s, we both being reported sick in the dean’s list,” [a T.C.D.-man 
would simply say, ‘‘ on the sick-list”’}, “‘ and thereby exempt from the meagre 
Fare of the fellows’ table. Inthe evening our occupations became still more 
ressing, there were balls, suppers, whist-parties, rows at the theatres, shindies 
in the street, devilled-drum-sticks at Hayes’s, select oyster-parties at the Car- 
lingford ; in fact, every known method of remaining up all night, and appear- 
ing both pale and penitent the following morning.” Surely Mr. Lever must 
have mistaken the college fora caravansery, through whose open gates men can 
come and go at all hours unquestioned and uncontrolled. A Trinity College- 
mar. would know that it is absurd to speak of being on the sick-list, and at the 
same time appearing abroad, and much less passing through the gate into town. 
A Trinity College-man would never commit the blunder of talking of the mea- 
gre fare of the fellows’ table: indeed, it required no little credulity upon Mr. 
Lever’s part to suppose that the fellows of the richest college in the world would 
be contented with meagre fare. A Trinity College-man would know that there 
was such a thing as night roll at half-past nine o’clock, at which “ jiba”’ are re- 
quired to attend five nights in the week and answer to their names, and that on 
the other two they are required to be within the walls before a quarter past 
twelve. That the practice of staying out all night is impossible, as the offence 
cannot be concealed, and a very few repetitions of it would lead to rustication, 
and if accompanied by other such breaches of decorum and discipline as Mr. 
O'Malley indulged in, to expulsion. A Trinity College-man would never have 
depicted such a scene as that of half-a-dozen officers of dragoons forcing them- 
selves into the great dining hall under the auspices of a junior freshman, and 
insulting the fellows of the college in the presence of the congregated scholars 
and students. A Trinity College-man would have known that had any persons 
intruded them:elves into a society where no guests are received, where none, 
excepting those members of the University actually resident within the walls, 
can enter, they would have infallibly have been kicked first out of the hal! by 
the gentlemen, and then out of the gates by the “ porters.” No Trinity Col- 
lege-man would talk of * the punishment roll.” No Trinity College-man would 
describe the bursar (the inoffensive treasurer of the college) as “‘ the most dread 
official of all collegians,” or send him to do the duty of the dean in suppressing a 
disturbance. No man who ever cried ‘ Hurrah for Triuity !’’ could so far mistake 
the spirit of his university as to libel his fellow-collegians by the supposition that 
they would permit a senior fellow, one of their venerable pastors and masters, 
to be insulted and ill-treated by any set of crunken blackguards, no matter in 
what colored coats they might be dressed. We dare say there is a painful tra- 
dition in the Tenth Hussars of a ‘“‘turn-up”’ their officers had one night with 
the College-men at the theatre; and they, at least, would not be disposed to 
relish Mr. Levers romancing. No maz, finally, we do believe, who had receiv- 
ed his education in Trinity College, wou!d be guilty of the impiety of returning 
in after years ‘‘ to defile the temple.” We conclude, then, that Mr. Lever is 
not a graduate of the University, that he never lived within its walls, or was fami- 
liar with life of those who did, and has, therefore, in the course he has seen fit to 
pursue towards that admirable seat o/ learning, been guilty of noimpiety. We 
concluded that the assertion ‘‘ He has a degree and a commission” to be a mere 
mystification. We know he “never set a squadron in the field” any more than 
Maurice Quill, of whose name, adventures, and stories, he makes so liberal an 
use. We presume that asa medical student who perhaps attended the lectures 
on anatomy, physiology, &c., chemistry, and botany, given by the university 
professors, but open to all who pay for the courses, he picked up some names 
of persons and things and some old stories ; but that he really knew nothing of 
college life or of the university he has held up to ridicule. We have thought it 
not amiss to make these observations, and one of our strongest reasons sprung 
from the popularity—the great, and deserved, and increasing popular.ty—of 
Mr. Lever’s writings amongst the idle lovers of light literature in this country. 
Thousands who have no personal knowledge of the three universities, nor, per- 
adventure, any just nution of them, but, perhaps, prejudices, bitter as ignorant 
against their names,—will read Charles O' Malley and be disposed to take the 
author’s outrageous caricatures, fur which there is not the slightest foundation 
in possibility, as more than highly-covered sketches of what had been within the 
experience of bim, a College man, or might have been within his judgment. 
Thus in the estimation of this multitude of persons, the Dublin university in- 
stead of being regarded as a venerable seat of religion and learning—as a well- 
ordered and well-disciplined institution, in which decency and decorum, and 
gentlemanly conduct and demeanor, are enforced, and morality and piety incul- 
cated—as a benign mother that offers tu the children she rears every advantage 
that can possibly be extended to the student, and therefore deserves his eternal 
gratitude, his most affectionate and reverent reinembrance—would come to be 
pegares as a place in which there was no touch or tincture of religion, or mo- 
rality, or learning, or gentlemanly conduct or feeling, but in their stead, noise, 
idleness, drunkenness, and debauchery enough to make it an abomination upen 
the face of the earth. Having now endeavored to neutralise an evil which 
might, amongst a large class, give birth to one prejudice more against Ireland, 
we proceed with a lighter spirit. The author's humorous style of sketching 
character, and bis inimitable tact and drollery in telling a story, are amongst his 
highest recommendations. Of course Charles O'Malley gets gazetted and 
eaves Dublin. His regiment is the 14th Light Dragoons. He proceeds to 
sm thence to embark for the Peninsula. Here, gentle reader, is an admira- 
i hee for you—a real man, and at the same time, in the general out. 
oTh type of a class :-— 
friend a — under whose command I was placed for the time was a great 
Majer Del it George Dashwood’s, and paid me, in consequence, much attention. 
: Jo tymple had been on the staff from the commencement of his military 
re nsting Wa ey in the commissariat for some time, was much in foreign sta- 
could sag ver, by any of the many casualties of his life,—never had seen what 
pcre Te ary Service. His ideas of the soldier’s profession were, therefore, 
might a most be as readily picked up by a commission in the battle-axe 
guard as one in his majesty’s 50th. He was now a species of district paymas- 
ter, employed in a thousand ways, either inspecting recruits, examining ac- 
+ : . ’ 
counts, revising sick certificates, or receiving contracts for mess-beef. e- 
ther the nature of his manifold occupations had enlarged the sphere of his ta- 
lents and ambition, or whether the abilities had suggested the variety of his du- 
ties, I know not, but truly the major was a man of all work. No sooner did a 
ae ensign join his regiment at Cork than Major Dalrymple’s card was left at 
Auatters ; the next day came the major bimself; the third brought ap invi- 
} ei on the fourth he was told to d-op in, in the evening ; and from 
oe ard he was [ami de la maison, in company with numerous others as 
new!y fledged and inexperienced as himself. 
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“ One singular feature of the society at that house was, that although the ma- 
jor was as well-known as the flagon Spike Island, yet, somehow, no « fficer above 
the rank of an ensign was ever to be met with there. It was not that he had 
not a large acquaintance,—in fact, the ‘ How are you, Major!’ ‘ How goes it, 
Dalrymple?’ that kept everlastingly going on as he walked ‘he streets, proved 
the reverse ; but, strange erough, his pred:lections leaned towards the newly 
gazetted, far before the bronzed and searcd campaigners who had seen the 
world, and knew more about it. The reasons for this line of conduct were two- 
fold ; in the first place, there was not an article of outfit, from a stock to a 
sword-belt, that he could not end did not supply io the young officer; from the 
gorget of the infantry to the shako of the grenadier, ali came within his pro- 
vince ; not that he actually kept a magazine of these articles, but he had so 
completely interwoven his interests with those of numerous shopkeepers in 
Cork, that he rarely entered a shop over whose door Dalrymple and Co. might 
aot have figured on the sign-board. His stables were filled witb a perfect infir- 
mary of superannuated chargers, fattened and corditioned up tu a miracle, and 
groomed to perfection ; he could get you—only you—about three dozen of sher- 
ry, to take out with you as sea store; he knew of such a servant; he chanced 
upon such a camp-furniture yesterday in his walks; in fact, why want for any 
thing? His resources were inextaustible, his kindness unbounded. Then 
money was no object—hang it: you could have paid when you liked—what 
signified it? In other words, a bill at thirty-one days cashed and discounted by 
a friend of the major’s would always do.”’ 

The major is also able and uncommonly willing to accommodate any brace of 
eligible subs with charming wives in the persous of his fair daughters. The 
account of these fishers for military. men is extremely piquant and well dashed 
off. ‘* Matilda and Fanay were as well known in the army as Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset or Picton, from the Isle of Wight to Halifax, from Cape Coast to 
Chatham, from Belfast to the Bermudas.” Their fame will be permanent under 
the memorial tribute of the author’s pen The moral of the extravaganza might 
probably be found to be,—you politic fathers, match making mothers, and nice 
nibbling daughters, be very chary of biting at the redrag. Charles has an “‘en- 
tanglement” with the fair “ Dals,’’ and gets out of it, we cannot help remark- 
ing—fainting, hysterics, pistols, and all—something after the fashion of Corne- 
lius O’Donoughoe, as described long ago in the pages of cur Ma, azine. O'Do- 
noughoe “du Lac” laid the venue in Limerick ; but the circumstances of the 
courtship and the catastrophe, the elopement of the faithless lover, &c., are 
pretty much alike. There was oue little delicate ‘ouch in the allurements to 
the novice whereunto O’Donoughoe was subjected which O'Malley seems to 
have escaped ; neither of the ‘* Dals” were calied upon to shew the eyes of the 
entranced admirer how the turkeys trip through the long grass. Had this oc- 
curred, who can guess the consequences? But, as it turned out, the hero é¢s- 


caped for foreign service, leaving the city where, as Father Prout of ours sings } 


for us and writes for others,— 
* The bells of Shandon 
They sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee.”’ 


The Peninsula! Cerret O'Malley meets with several queer fellows, and has 
taken out one with him. For the first, two majurs, Monsoon and Shaughnessy ; 
for the last, his servant, Micky Free. Monsvon is the best of them—a hero of 
the sort that our author renders, from his sly and humorous powers, the great- 
est justiceto. Listen to Moasoon’s own account of an exploit performed by 
him :— 

‘* When the French troops under Laborde were marching upon Alcobaca, in 
concert with Loison’s corps, 1 was ordered to convey a valuable present of 
sherry the Duke d’Alouquerque was making to the supreme Junta—no less 
than ten hogsheads of the best sherry the royal cellars of Madrid had formerly 
contained. 

“Tt was stored in the San Vincente convent ; and the Junta knowing a little 
about monkish tastes, and the wants of the church, prudently thought it would 
be quite as well at Lisbon. I was accordingly ordered, with a sufficient force, 
to provide for its safe conduct and secure arrival; and set out upon my march 
one lovely morning in April, with my precious convoy. 

“*T don’t know, I never could understand, why temptations are thrown away 
in this life, except for the pleasure of vielding to them. As for me, I am stoic 
when there's nothing to be had; but let me get a scent of a well kept haunch, 
the odor of a wine-bin once in my nose, i forgot every thing except appro- 
priation. 

“ Our road lay through cross paths and mountain tracks—for the French were 
scouring the country on every side—and my fellows, only twenty of them alto. 
gether, trembled at the very name of them; so that our only chance was to 
avoid falling in with any foraging parties. * * * The road was a lonesome 
one, and the way weary—for [ had no one to converse with; so I fell into a sort 
of musing fit about the old wine in the great brown casks; I thought on its lus- 
cious flavor, its rich straw tint, its oily look as it flowed into the glass, the mel- 
low after taste, warming the heart as it went down, and | absolutely thought | 
could smell it through the cask. 

‘* How I longed to broach one of them, if it were only to sce if my dreams 
about it were correct : maybe it’s brown sherry, thought I, and I am al! wrong. 
This was a very distressing reflection. I mentioned it to the Portuguese inten- 
dant, who travelled with us as a kind of supercargo ; but the villain only grin- 
ned, and said something about the Junta and the galleys for life ; so I did not 
recur to it afterwards. Well, it was upon the third evenirg of our march that 
the scout reported that at Merida, about a league distant, we had fallen in with 
an English cavalry regiment, who were on their march to the northern provinces, 








and remaining that night at the village. As soon, therefore, as I had made all 
my arrangement for the night, I tock a fresh horse, and cantered over, to have a 
look at my countrymen, and hearthe news. When I arrived, it was dark night ; | 
but I was not long in finding out our fellows; they were the llth Light Dra- ; 
goons, commanded by my old friend Bowes, and with as jolly a mess as any in! 
the service. Before half an hour’s time, I was in the midst of them, hearing 
all about the campaign. and telling them in return about my convoy,—dilating 
upon the qualities of the wine as if I had been drinking it every day at dinner. 

** We had a very merry night of it; and before four o’clock the senior major | 
and four captaius were under the table, ard all the subs in a state unprovided |! 
for by the articles of war’ So I thought I’d be going, aud, wishing the sober 
ones a good-by, set out on my road to join my own party. : 

‘“‘T had not gone above a hundred yards when I heard somebody running after, 
and calling my cwn name. | 

“**T say, Monsoon! major! confound you! pull up!” 

“* Weil, what's the matter! has any more lush turned up!’ inquired I; for 
we had drank the last cry when I left. 

“** Not a drop, old fellow,’ said he; ‘but I was thinking of what you have 
been saying about that sherry.’ | 

“6 Well, then?’ 

“** Why, I want to know how we cou!d get a taste of it?” 

““* You'd better get elected one of the Cortes,’ said I, Jaughing ; ‘ for it 
doesn’t seem likely you'll do it in any other way.’ 

““*T’m not so sure of that,’ says he, smiling. ‘What road do you travel to- 
morrow !’ 

** * By Calvahos and Reina.’ 

‘* “ Whereabouts may you happen to be towards sunset !’ 

“«*]T fear we shall be in the mountains,’ said I, with a knowing look, ‘ when 
ambuscades and surprise parties would be exceedingly dangerous.’ 

*'* And your party consists of : 

‘“** About twenty Portuguese, all ready to run at the first shot.’ 

* «T'll do it, Monsoon : ron be hanged if I don’t!’ 

. «Bat Tom,’ said I ‘don’t make any blunder; only blank cartridges, my 
ov !’ 

“** Honor bright!’ said he. ‘ Your fellows are armed, of course.’ 

“* Never think of that: they may shoot each other in the confusion ; but if 
you only make plenty of noise coming on, they’|l never wait for you.” 

“ * What capital fellows they must be !” 

** «Crack troops, Tom ; so don’t hurt them ; and now good night.’ ” 

Monsoon, whu had rather begun to repent the hints he had given, goes on 
with his tale thus :— 

“ The evening crept on, end, to my sincere satisfaction, I could see, about 
half a league distant, the twirkling light of the little village where we were to 
halt for the night. It was just at this time that a scout I had sent out some few 
hundred yards in advance came galloping up almost breathless. 

ry The French captain—the French are upon us!’ said he, with a face like 
& ghost. 

er. Where? which way! How many?’ said I; not at all sure he might not 
be telling the truth. 

**« Coming in force !’ said the fellow, ‘dragoons by this road.’ 

“ Dragoons by the road !’ repeated every man of the party, looking at each 
other I:'@ men sentenced to be hanged. Scarcely had they spoken, when we 
heard the distant noise of cavalry advancing at a brisk trot. Lord! whata 
scene ensued! The soldiers ran hither and thither like frightened sheep. Some 
pulled out crucifixes, and began to say their prayers ; others fired eff their mus 
kets in a ic; the mule-drivers cut their traces, and endeavored to get 
away Pu? > and the intendant took to his heels, screaming out to us, as 
saa? to fight manfully to the last, and that he’d report us favorably to the 

a. 

“ Just at this moment the dragoons appeared in sight; they came gallopin 
up, shouting like madmen. One look was enough for my fellows ; they gna 
to their legs from their devotions, fired a volley straight at the new moon, and 








ran like men. | 
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“T was knocked down in the rush: as J regein hoe ee 
was standing beside me laughing like mad. Pre ay legs, Tom O'Piaber, 
‘«* Eh, Monsoon, Ihave kept my word, old fellow! Wha; legs th 
We shal! make no prisoners, that’s certain. Now, lads, here it — they have: 
ses to,—here. We shall take but one, Monsoon ; so that your ; _ the hoy. 
of the rest will please the Junta. Good night ! good night ge ia defene, 
your health every night these two months.’ gat: I will drink 
“So saying, Tom spreng to his saddle, and in less time than I've b 
it the whole was over, and I sitting by myself in the grey moonli ao tellin 
ing on all I saw, and now and then shouting for my Portuguese frie : Medita. 
back again. They came in time, by twos and threes: and at iat mA COme 
party re assembled, and we set forth again—every man, from the im..o 
the drummer, lauding my valor, and saying that Don Monsoon “pan 0 
the Cid. And how did the Junta behave? Like trumps, Charle Match for 
me aknight of Batalha, and kissed me on both cheeks, having po be Made 
oe twelpe 


dozen of the rescued wine to my quarters as a smal testimony of 4 
teem.” J OF their eg, 
He is a) 






But this is not the only good story of Major Morsocn’s. 
heartily amusing, and the character is admirably sustained. The praic 
Doctor Jehnson confers upon Shekspeare’s Falstaff, viewing the he ue a 
one aspect, might be applied in nearly the same words to Lever's Mona. | 
There is another personage a great promoter of fun, one Micky Free M.. 
Charley's own man. The conception of the character is what one mii,» 
tastically style stereotyped. Every body who writes novels about Irish 4 wa 
has his or her Micky Free. We like old Mother Morgan's, in 0° Donn, oe 
But though the conception be not original, the execution is first-rate Mick P. 
is one of the very best of his class. In proof of this, he wil! tel] wy Free 
about his honored parent, who pursued the avocation of a driver of hee y 
along with several others of less outwardly !ugubrious character. We Ot 
wardly, because we have been credibly informed that mutes and undertake ed 
the most talkative and jovial of humankind in their hours of recreation, ‘Tr 
peculiarities of their professional practice compel them to dam up for :. 
derable time the flood of their words, and to concentrate their mirth. unt rs 
the force of squeezing, it gets up to fever point. The consequence is, when :, 
hour of relief arrives, the one roars and rushes, the other blazes and rath 
Come on, Mick :— oo 

“Tn the wiater of the great frost, about forty-two or forty three years. 

° . . ? S dP 
the ould priest Tulloughmurray took ill and died ; he was sixty years priest af 
the parish, and mightilly beloved by all the people, and good reason for i. 
pleasanter man, and a more social crayter never lived ; ’twas himself wn 
life of the whole country side. A wedding nor a christening wasn’t |ycky. ‘ 
he wasn’t there, sitting at the top of the table, with maybe kis arm royy the 
bride herself, or the baby on his lap, a smoking jug of punch before him, and 
much kindness in his eye as would make the fortunes of twenty hypocrites P 
they had it among them. And then he wes s0 good to the poor: the Prin. 
was always full of ould men and ould women, sitting round the big fire iy: 
kitchen, that the cook could hardly get near it. There they were, eating ihe 
meals and burning their shins, till they were speckled like a trout’s bach 
and grumbling all the time; but Father Dwyer liked them, and he would hays 
them. 

‘** Where have they to go to?’ he'd say; ‘an it wasn't to me. Give Molly 
Kinshela a lock of that bakon. Tim, it’s a could morning. 
taste of the ‘dew?’’ 

“* Ab, that’s the way he’d spake to them: but sure goodness is no warrant (o; 
living any more than devilment, ard so he got could in his feet at a station, ani 
he rode home in the heavy snow without his big coat—for he gave it away to a 
blind man ou theroad—ir. three days he was dead ! 

“[ see you're getting impatient ; so I'l not stop to say what grief was in the 
parish when it was known, but troth there never was seen the like befor 
—not a crayture would lift a spade for two days; and there was more whisky 
sold in that time than at the whole spring fair. Well, on the third day the 
funeral set out, and never was the equal cf it seen in them parts ; first there was 
my father—he came special from Cork,with the six horses, all in new black, and 
plumes little poplar-trees ; then came Father Dwyer, followed by the two coad- 
juters in beautiful surplices, walking, bareheaded, with the little boys of the 
Priory School, two and two.”’ 

At length the funeral procession reaches the place of its destination, and the 
corpse of the defunct priest is left in charge of Mr. Free. 

* Well, you may think it was melancholy enough, to pass the night up there 
alone, with a corpse in an old ruined church in the middle of the mountains, the 
wind howling about on every side, and the snow-drift beating aguinst the walls 
bat as the fire burnt brightiy, and the little plate of rashers and eggs smoked 
temptingly before him, my father mixed a jug of the strongest punch, and si 
down as heppy as a king.’ 

‘**As long as he was eating away he had no time to be thinking of any thing 
e'se ; but, when all was done, and he looked about him, he began to feel very 
low and melancholy in his heart. There was the great bleck coffin on thie 
chairs in one corner; and then the mourning cloaks that he had stuck up agaus' 
the windows moved backward and forward like living things; and outside, the 
wild cry of the plover, as he flew past, and the night owl sitting in a nook of We 
old church. 

“**T wish it was morning, aryhow,’ said my father, ‘for this is a lonesome 
place to be in; and faix he’ll be a cunning fellow that catches me passig We 
night this way again.’ 

‘Now, there was one thing distressed him most of al|,—my father used @. 
ways to make fun of the ghosts and spirits the neighbors would tell of, pretenc- 
ing there wasno such thing; and now the thought came to him,— Mayte 
they'll revenge themselves on me to night, when they bave me up here aloue 
And with that he made another jug stronger than the first,and tried to remembe! 
a few prayers, in case of need ; but somehow his mind wes not too clear, aud vt 
said afterwards he was always mixing up ould songs and toast with the praye's 
and when he thought he had just got hold of a beautiful psalm, i! would Wn 
out to be * Tatter Jack Walsh,’ or ‘ Lemping James,’ or something like (v4!— 
The storm meanwhile wag rising every moment, and parts of the cld abbey *#” 
falling, as the wind shook the ruin, and my father’s sperits, notwithstanding “ 
punch, were lower than ever ; 

‘** I made it too weak,’ said he, as he set to work ona new joram ; and {104 
this time this was not the fault of it, for the first sup nearly choked him. 

‘** Ah!” said he, ‘ now I know what it was; this is like the thing; and, Mt 
Free, you ere beginning to feel easy and comfortable. Pass the jug ; yours 
good health andsong. I'ma little hoarse it’s true, but if the company will ex 
cuse——’ 

And then he began knocking on the table with his knuckles, as if there ¥® 
a room full of people asking him to sing—in short, my father was druvk # 
fiddler; the Jast brew finished him, and he began roaring away all kinds of aro 
songs, and telling al! manner of stories, as if he was at a great party. 

‘* WLile he was capering this way about the room, ke knocked down Di” 
and with it a pack of cards he put into it before leaving home, for he was might 
fond of a game. i 

* Will you take a hand, Mr. Free? said he, as he gathered them up P 
down before the fire. 

“* 1m convainant,’ said he; and began dealing out as if there was 4 
fornenst him. 

‘When my father used to get this far in his story, he became very © 
He says, that once or twice he mistook the liquor, and took a pull ot %¢" 
of potteen instead of the punch; and the last thing he remembers, was * 
poor Father Dwyer if he would draw near to the fire, and not be lying there °*™ 
the door. 

‘“‘ With that he slipped down on the ground, and fell fast asleep. H 
he lay that way he could never tell. hen he awoke and looked up, 9" 
nearly stood on end with fright. What do you think he seen fornesns! =, 
ting at the other side of the fire, but Father Dwyer himself! there he ¥# ni 
a lie in it—wrapped up in one of the mourning cloaks, trying to war™ bis 
at the fire. 

““* Salve hoc nomine Patri! said my father, crossing himself; 
ghost, God presarve me!’ se ti 
*Good evening t’ye, Mr. Free,’ said the ghost ; ‘ and an I might 
what’s in the jug?’ For ye see my father had it under his arm fast, #” 
let it go when he was asleep. host dida 

“+ Pater noster qui es in——Potteen, sir,’ said my father, for the 
leok pleased et his Latin. 

“© Ye might have the politeness to ax if one had a mouth on him, 
the ghost. 

“* Sore, I didn’t think the like of you would taste speriis.’ 

‘“** Try me,’ said the ghost ; and with that he filled out a 
off like a Christian. 

“«* Beamish !’ says the ghost, smacking his lips. vou bes 20% 

“*The same,’ says my father; ‘ and sure what's happened—Y 
spoilt your taste!’ bette! 
- oes mix a little hot,’ says the ghos:, ‘I’m thir. it would be de 
the night is mighty severe.’ . 

“* Any thing that your reverence pleases,’ says «. 
blow up a good fire to boil the water. 

“* And what news is stirring!’ says the ghost. 

“ Devil a word, your reverence ; your own funeral 
doing last week ; timesis bad ; except the measles, there's 001 
““* And we're quite dead hereaboute, too, says the ghost. 

“< There’s some of us sv, any how,’ says my father, with & 
that, your reverence.’ 
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9 , tii a merry: = - 
= refreshing,’ says the ghost. ‘And now, Mr. Free, what do 


«Pleasant and “aah. agent os 
le spoil five, or beggar-my-neighbor * 
i hee we play for’ says my father ; for a thought just struck him, 


“+g gome trick of the devil to catch my soul. 
ar iat of Beamish,’ says the ghost. 
7 ‘Done,’ says my father. ‘Cut for deal. The ace of clubs—you have 


ow the whole time the ghost was dealing the cards, my father never took 
- off him, for he wasn’t quite easy in his mind at all; but when he saw 
: up the trump, and take a strong drink afierwards, he got more at ease, 
"vegan the game. ed j ohtly k hing i 
M dow long they played it was never rightly known ; but one thing is sure, 

“dank a cruel deal of sperits 5 three quart-botiles my father brought with 
Py) sn || finished, and by that time his brain was so confused with the liquor, 
¥ ‘i pe lost—for somehow he never won a game—that he was getting very 


wip 0V® 
p turn 


T | é. . 
5 PT yeur own luck to it,’ says he at last. 


‘True for you ; and besides, we play a great deal where I come from.’ 

[ive heard so,’ says my father. ‘I leat the knave, sir—spades! Bad cess 

st again!” 

es aes really very distressing ; for by this time. though they ouly be- 

jor a pint of Beamish, my father went on betting till he lost the hearse and 
et six horses, mourning-cloaks,plumes, and every thing. 
«Are you tired, Mr. Free? Maybe you'd like to stop?’ 

wStop | faith it’s a nice time to stop! Of course not.’ 

Well, what will we play for now?’ i 

«The way he said these words brought a trembling all over my father, and his 
od curdled im his heart. ‘Oh, murther!’ says he to himself, * it’s my sow! 
~, wanting all the time!’ 

“\s['ve mighty little left,” says my father, looking at him keenly, while he 
vot shuffling the cards as quick as lightning. 
¢ Mighty luttle ! no matter, we'll give you plenty of time to pay; and if you 
. do it, it shall never trouble you as long as you live.’ 
“Ob, you murthering devil !’ says my father, flying at him witb a spade that 
yd behind his chair, ‘I’ve found you out !’ 
With one blow he knocked him down ; and now a terrible fight began, for 
ne ghost was Very strong, too; but my father's blood was up, and he’d have 
weed the devil himself then. They rolled over each other several times, the 
voken bottles cutting them to pieces, and the chairs and tables crashing under 
em, At last the ghost took the bortle that lay on the hearth, and levelled my 
ber to the ground with one blow. Down he fell, and the bottle and the 
ahisky were both dashed into the fire ; that was the end of it, for the ghost dis- 
ippeared that moment In @ blue flame that nearly set fire to my father as he lay 
yn the floor. 

m Oc! it wasa cruel sight to see him next morning with his cheek cut open, 
snd bs hands all Dloody, lying there by himself, all the broken glass and the 

cards all. round him; the coffin, too, was knocked down off the chair, maybe 

‘he ghost had ‘rouble getting it. However that was, the funeral was put off for 
s day; for my father couldn’t speak, and as for the sexton, it was a queer thing, 
wt when they came to call him in the morning, he had two black eyes and a 
nish over his ear, and he never knew how he got them. It was easy enough 
)koow the ghost did it; but my father kept the secret, and never told it to any 
oan, woman. or child in them parts.” 

This, every body who loves fun will admit, is a right goodstory. There is, 
wwever, a mistake, so to speak, in costume. Beamish only brews beer, he 
over distils whisky. Wise’s whisky is the liquor dear to the southern Irish, 
y Flint’s (the Flint of St. Martin pe is to all the genuine judges and ad- 
sers of the barley bree in London. 

Bravo, however, Mc Lever, even without barring slips. If you can only tell 
vories of this sort as well as you write them, you would beat Johnny Jones and 
yn Lover into smithereens. There is, also, in the most serious passages of 
work, wherein the struggles and triumphs of the British arms are treated of, 
yeat vividness of description, and a show of honest fervor which carries the 
vier forward in a state of thrilling excitement. Certainly it is not to the 
we novelist we would go for the true description of one of our great battles. 
; Napier we have an historian worthy of the great deeds he celebrates—one 
uican take his place as the inspired depicter of the battle-field beside those 
wity word-painters, who have given eternal blazon to the deeds of our prede- 
wore in all earthly glory and supremacy—Saillust, Livy, Tacitus, and ‘‘ migh- 
Julius.” But as the work of a necromancer, there are many passages of 
mm fight described, which, to the uncritical eye of a civilian, are bright with 
jest. Take the following. The scene is Talavera :-— 


“Asignal gun from the French boomed heavily through the still air. The 
wi echo was growing fainter and the heavy smoke breathing into mist, when 
w most deafening thunder ever my ears heard came pealing arouad us 
Zghty pieces of artillery had opened upon us, sending a very tempest of bullets 
yo our line, whilst midst the smoke and dust we could see the light troops ad- 
wing at a run, followed by the broad and massive column in all the 
mor and majesty of war. ‘What a splendid attack! How gullantly 
iy come on?’ cried an old veteran officer beside me, forgetting all rivalry in 
u noble admiration of our enemy. The intervening space was soon 
wed, and the tirailleurs falling back as the column came on, the towering 
waes bore down upon Campbell's division with a loud cry of defiance. 
\nily and steadily the English infantry awaited the attack, and return- 
yihe fire with one withering volley, were ordered to charge. Scarcely were 
wayonets lowered when the head of the advancing column broke and fled, 
mile Mackerzie’s brigade overlapping the flank pushed boldly forward, and a 
ne of frightful carnage followed. Fora moment a hand-to hand combat was 
wuined ; but the unbroken files and impregnable bayonets of the British con- 
wedand the French fled back leaving six guns bebiad them. 


‘The gallant enemy were troops of tried and proved courage; and scarcely 
ul(hey retreated, when they again formed ; but just as they prepared to come 
wad, a (remendous shower of grape opened upon them from our batteries, 
tule cloud of Spanish horse assailed them ia flank, and nearly cut them in 
mes. 

‘While this was passing on the right a tremendous attack menaced the bili 
wawhich our left was poated. Two powerful columns of French infantry, 
‘parted by some regiments of light cavalry, came steadily forward to the at- 
“i, Anson's brigade were ordered to charge. Away they went at top 
wd; but had not gone above a few hundred yards, when they were suddenly 
weed by adeep chasm. Here the German Hussars pulled short up; but the 
i dashing impetucusly forward, a scene of terrific carnage ensued, men and 
aves rolling indiscriminately together under a withering fire from the French 
«wwe. Even here, however, British valor quailed not ; for Major Francis 
Pousonby forming all who came up, rode boldly upon a brigade of French Chas 
eu inthe rear. Vietor, who, from the first had watched the movement, at 
“ct despatched a Lancer regiment against them, and then these brave fellows 
"we absolutely cut to atoms; the few who escaped having passed through the 
“wtch columns, and reached Bassecour’s Spanish division on the far right. 
“ticg this time the hill was again assailed, and even more desperately than be- 
wt, while Victor himself led on the fourth corps to an attack upon our right 
“centre. The Guards waited, without flinching, the impetuous rush of the 
““ancing columns ; and when at length within a short distance dashed forward 
"lathe bayonet, driving every thing before them. The French fell back up 
"Weir sustaining masses; and, rallying in an instant, again came forward, sup- 
‘ned by a tremendous fire from their batteries. The Guards drew back ; and the 
staan Legion, suddenly thrown into confusion, began to retire in disorder. 
“Ww was the most critical moment of the day; for although successful to the 
‘“eme right and left of our line, our centre was absolutely broken. Just at 


e 


} ."™oment Gordon rode up to our brigade ; his face was pale, and his look 


‘med and excited. ‘The 48th are coming. Here they are: support them, 
“A These few words were all he spoke, and the next moment the measur- 
“tead of a column was heard behind us. On they came like one man, their 
‘tpact and dense formation looking like some massive wall. Wheeling 
‘companies, they suffered the Guards and Germans to retire behind them, 
Ms reforming into line they rushed forward with the bayonet. Our artil- 
1 opened with a deafening thunder behind them, and ther we were ordered 
“large. 

iu:@eame on at a trot; the Guards, who had now recovered their fermation, 
Ang Us as we proceeded. The smoke of the cannonade obscured every 
~ Youl we bad advanced some distance, but just as we pues beyond the 
— gallant 48th, the splendid panorama of the battle-field broke sudden- 

Us. 

oy hte ‘—forward !’ cried the hoarse voice of our colonel, and we were 
item. The French infantry already broken by the withering musketry of 
ee gave away before us ; and, unable to form a square retired, hting, 
eee § confusion, and with tremendous loss to their position. One glorious 
sehan left to right of our line proclaimed the victory ; while a deafening 
"y My artillery from the French replied to the defiance, and the battle 


Wigan Tl be easily conceded, is well done for a novelist ; and yet bow un- 
wh. 'Y Wis even with all the freedom of its details as compared with the 
% mee than fiction, as narrated by the great historians of the two great 
any Rome and England. How gloriously in one little page Sallust rolls 
W wag Ut View the whole panorama of that desperate fight in which no Ro 
* Cove ‘nade prisoner, but that spot which each man living occupied, that dead 
aciggh With his body. See, too, how as in @ great painting you have your 
Catlin figure to which all interest converges—to which all else is accessory 

®, far from his own men, lying upon aheep of the euemy he has slain, 











breathing yet.a little, and preservin ‘the stern and hag, hty expression of coun 
Siete - Sop had distinguished Simm through life. ‘Agder’ rémember the 
al at nt which Livy’s narraive of the mighty battle at the river Metaurus, 
ne laudius Nero and Livius Salinator against Hasdrubal closes -— 
‘ah a ubal, wane that the day was irretrievably lost, and remembering 

~ ® was the son of Hamilcar and the brother of Hannibal, charged into the 
midst of a Roman cohort and fell fighting.” Surely these are like the solemn 
groups disclosed by means of the eccyclema to the eye of the spectator while 
a soul was vet under the influence of the poet’s spell at the conclusion of a 

reek tra edy. The art and the genius is evinced in concentrating and cul- 
minating © interest to an individuality, and leaving that which is perfectly 
within your cemprehension, and within the capicity of your sympathies to re- 
pose upon your memory. But though Lever is not Livy, he has done very wel! 
in his own way. If space permitted we would quote some more of his battle- 
fields, especially from Quatre Bras and his romance on Waterloo, but space 
does not permit. Apropos, however, to Quatre Bras and the name of O’Mal- 
~ Rane would take the opportunity of saying a word about a gallant regiment, 
the bones of whose force now lie bleaching in a savage jand, and over whose 
Memory some aspersions have been cast by some base and un-English serib- 
blers and spouters. There was no more gallant regiment in the service than 
the 44th; no regiment saw more service in every quarter of the globe, or did 
its duty better. Amongst a number of other places they served in Egypt, at 
Salamanca, Tirtegous, Pussies d’Onor, in the retreat of Burgos, at Badajoz, 
at Washington, at Blinsberg, at New Orleans, at Bergen-op-Zoom, at Merk- 
dem, at Antwerp, at Quatre Bras, at Waterloo, in Arrican, and, lastly, their 
strergth has been sacrificed in Affghanistan. But their blood shall not be suf. 
fered to sink into the ground. England, which never forgets her faithful ser- 
vants, will never be contented until they are avenged, and the name of Eng- 
lishman made a word of fear to the descendants of their murderers for all ce- 
nerations. The 44th did gallant service at Quatre Bras and Waterloo, though 
in poiut of numbers the weakest regiment that came into the field. They num- 
bered unly 430 bayonets. In the year before, at Bergen-op-Zoom, they had suf- 
fered terribly. 700 men went into action, 200 alone survived. Accordingly 
at Quatre Bras the men were for the most parts recruits. When the Fresch 
fire opened, many of them took to ducking from the shot. The officer then in 
command, Colonel O'Malley—a man of mould, and not of fiction—cried out, 
*“Steady,men! When you see me duck, you may all duck; but the first man 
who ducks before Ido, I'll cut down!” “By Japus,” said an old grenadier, 
‘that pleasant! if they all wait till the colonel ducks, they’ll wait till the cows 
come home!” At Quatre Bras they saved a portion of that distinguished corps, 
the 42d; but not as Mr. Lever, with the pardonable inaccuracy of a civilian, 
describes it. In the attempt to form square, two companies of the 42d were 
left out, and nearly cut to pieces by the French cavalry, aud their colonel was 
killed. Mr. Lever says the 42d, who were stationed amidst tall corn, were 
surrounded with cavalry before they knew it. The werd was given to form 
square. The Lancers were already among them ; and, fighting back to back, 
the gallant Highlanders met the foe. Fresh numbers poured down upon 
them, and already half the regiment was disabled and their colonel! 
killed. These brave fellows were rescued by the 44th ; who, throwing 
ia a withering volley, fixed bayonets, and charged—*“ a withering volley,” avova 
3gore¢¢—a stupid phrase which the author uses upon all occasions without ha- 
ving the fear of Eschylus before his eyes’ ‘ Fixed bayonets!” Ob, Mr Le- 
ver! though you have a commission, how could you write such nonsense ? 
Were not the bayonets fixed; are they not always fixed from the mement 
the regiment goes into action? Oh, Lever, Lever!—and they “ charged!” 
The line of tnfantry charged the retiring cavalry! For shame, Lever! 
The facts are simply these. The 42d committed the mistake of endeavor- 
ing to form square when there was not time. Colonel O'Malley avoided 
the error, and his regiment received the charge of cavalry in line as they stood, 
and delivered a volley when the horsemen were just upon them, every bullet of 
which emptied a saddle. They then advanced (there was no fixing bayonets— 
our bayonets were already tixed—no charge) far enough to enable them to form 
a square, and include the broken portion of the thrice renowned 42d in their 
ranks. At Waterloo as at Quatre Bras the services of the 44th were conspi- 
cuous, and God forbid their country should forget them. Of twenty six officers 
that went into the field at Quatre Bras, at the close of Waterloo twenty-three 
lay dead or sorely wounded. Three only escaped the fiery ordeal of these days 
unscathed. At Waterloo the colors of the regiment stooped for a moment se- 
ven times, and on each occasion a gallant British officer lay dead or ‘lisabled. 
The eighth gentleman who raised tnem was Captain Dunlevie (like O'Malley, 
a survivor of the corps); and Dunlevie, though wounded on both days, held 
them aloft till they waved over a triumphant field. We look forward with in- 
tense anxiety in the hope of seeing the treacherous massacre of the 44th most 
amply and most thorougily avenged. 


But let us turn back to the novel. The hero's adventures after all this cam. 
pagning, as we foresee from the first, lead him to the haven of peace as the 
husband of Lucy Dashwood ; and the bold drageon subsides into a resident land- 
lord, with a Galway tenaniry under his command. Joy to his wedlock, prospe- 
rity to bis efforts on behalf of his fellow countrymen. He has led us through 
many pleasant scenes ; he has often made us stare at his bouncers and{matchless 
intrepidity of assertion in matters of taste and fact ; but he has never for a mo- 
ment made us drowsy, never bored us with seedy sentimentality and maudlin 
reoralitv. In @ word, we had rather, speaking metaphorically, or in parable, or 
in a phasis of fun—we cannot hit upon the right term for it—we had rather bor- 
row money to drink with the author of Charles O' Malley, than get drunk at 
the costliest expense of any other scribbler in the light brigade of flimsy litera- 
ture. 
Some eight numbers of Jack Hinton have been published. They are written 
with untiriag energy, and we look forward to its progress with anticipations of 
pleasure. ‘To be sure the leading characters are, in the essence, still the same 
with those in Harry Lorrequer and Charles O'Malley ; but the scenes, and, 
above all, the stories recounted by the various personages, will be different. 
Jack Hinton the Guardsman is a young English gentleman just launched on the 
world, and he makes his first cruise in Ireland. He is an aide-de-camp to the 
lord lieutenant, and the excellency then in question was his most jovial Grace 
the Duke of Richmond. Jack, under the auspices of a brother aide-de-camp 
(O'Grady), the Captain Power of this story, sees life in Dublin; the coarse and 
caricatured part of which (all about the Rooneys and the like cattle) is right 
well done; but we cannot conscien‘iously praise that portion in which the ele- 
gant or the inteliectual of creation are brought upon the stage. 
Our author is as bold a man as ever wielded gonse-quill, but we certainly 
were rather startled at the name of Curran in his pages. Byron's declaration 
that he had heard more poetry from Curran's lips in one night than he had be- 
fore beard, read, or imagined during his whole life, might well deter a magazine 
magician from evoking the mighty shadow. But it did not Mr. Lever. 
he indignant shadow, however, like the ghosts of Ossian’s departed heroes 
when they stoop from a grey cloud, has made itself so misty and maurkily indis- 
tinct, that Mr. Raat might just as well have left him in the precincts of Glas- 
nevin churchyard. On leaving Dublin we are once again introduced to Galway, 
about which our author seems to have all that enthusiasm of ignorance the fol- 
lowers of Sir Walter Raleigh, if not the all-accomplished leader himself, had 
about the land of light and gold. Again a duel!—again some descriptions of 
most preposterous horsemanship. But while the judicious condemn, perhaps 
the Cockneys and tailors approve highly of these dramatic exaggerations on the 
flat and across the country. A little love, too; but we pass this all over, we 
have a new priest, and he bears a loftier name than Malachi Duggan of Clare 
in the far, far West, to whom we were introduced in Hi Lorrequer. Mr. 
Hinton meets with this personage on board the canal-boat on his route from 
Portobello. 
“ The group, however, which attracted most of my attention, was one near 
the fire, at the end ; this consisted of his reverence, Father Tom, a stout, bur- 
ley-looking old farmer opposite him, the austere lady from Loughrea, and a lit- 
tle dried-up, potted-herring of a man, who, with a light brown coat and standing 
collar, sat up perpendicularly ox his seat, and looked about him with an eye as 
lively, and an accent as sharp, as though it were only noon-day. This little 
rsonage, who came from that Irish Pennsylvania called Moate, was endeavor- 
ing to maintain a controversy with the worthy priest, who, in addition to his po- 
lemics, was deep in a game of spoil five with the farmer, and carrying on be 
sides another species of warfare with his fair neighbor. The diversity of all 
these occupations might possibly have been overmuch for him, were i not for 
the aid of a suspicious-looking little kettle, that sat hissing and rocking on the 
hob, with a look of pert satisfaction, that convinced its contents were something 
water. 
*edeediving a small space yet unoccupied in the party, I made my way thi- 
ther by the stair near it, and soon had the satisfaction to find myself safely in- 
stalled, without attracting any other notice from the party, thap @ proud stare 
from the lady, as she removed a little farther from beside the priest. ; 
“ Asto his reverence, far too deeply interested in his immediate pursuits to 
pay any attention to me, he had quite enough on his hands with his three anta 
onists, none of whom did he ever for @- moment permit to edge in evens word, 
onducting his varied warfare with the skill of a general, who made the artille- 
ry, the infantry, and the cavalry of mutual aid and assistance to each other, he 
continued to keep the church, the courtship, and the cards, ali moving together. 
in a manner perfectly miraculous. The vehemence with which he thumped 
down a trump upon the table, serving asa point in his argument, while the 
energy of the action permitted a squeeze of the lady’s hand with the other, — 
“© There ye go, six of spades. Play a av he have one, Mr. — 8 
—For a set of shrivelled up craytures, nothing but thee, and thou, ‘die. 
creed, to deny the real ould ancient faith, that St. Peter and——the ace 2f dia- 












time you have of it; and an angel of a woman ye are; and the husband that 
could be cruel to you, and take——The odd trick out of you, Mr. Larkins—__ 
No, no, I deny it—nego in omnibus, Domine. What dues Origen say? The 
rock, says he, is Peter: and if you translate the passage without—— Another 
kettle-full, if you please, I go for the ten, Misther Larkins. Tromps! anoth- 
er—another—hurroo! By the tower of Clonmacnoise, I'll the bank to- 
night. reuz au jeux, hewreux en amour, as we used to say formerly. God 
forgive us!” 

‘* Whether it was the French, or the look that accompanied it, I cannot aver, 
but, certainly, the lady blushed and looked down. In vain did the poor Quaker 
essay a word of explanation. In vain did Mrs. Carney herself iry to escape 
from the awkward inferences some of his allusions seemed to lead to. Even 
| the old farmer saw his tricks confiscated, and his games estreated, without @ 
| chance of recovery ; for, like Casur de Lion with his iron mace, the good priest 
laid about him, smashing, slaying, and upsetting all before him, and never giving 

= peer a moment to recover from one blow ere he dealt another at their 
eads. 

“* To be sure, Mrs. Carney, and why not? it’s as mild as mother’s milk 
Come, auld square-toes, take a thimble-full of it, and maybe. it'll lead you to a 
better ucderstanding. I play the five fingers, Mr. Larkins. There goes 
| Jack, my jewel. Play to that—the trick is mine. Don’t be laughing 
| I’ve a bit of fat in the heel of my fist for you yet. There now, whac 
}are you looking at! Don’t you see the cards? Troth, you're as bad 
/as the Quaker; you won't believe your Own eyes; and ye see ma’am’— 
, here he whispered something in the lady's ear for a few seconds, adding, as 
he concluded—‘ and thin, Mrs. Carney, thim’s the rights of the church. Friends, 
| indeed! ye call yourselves friends! faix, ye're the least social friends I ever 
| forgathered with, even if the bare look of you wisn’t an antidote to all kinds of 
| amusements Cut, Mr. Larkins And it’s purgatory ye don’t like. Ye 
| know what Father O'Leary said—some of ye may go farther and fare worse— 
| not to speak of what a place heaven would be, with the likes of you in it. Av 

it was Mrs. Carney, indeed. Yes, Mary, your own beautiful self, that’s fit to 
be an angel any day, and discourse with angels—How!, av you please, I've a 
club torthat—Don’t you see what nonsense you're talking, the little kettle is 
laughing at you. What’s that you’re mumbling about my time of life’ Shew 
me the man that'll carry twelve tumblers with me; shew me the man that'll 
cross acountry ; shew me the man that’lli—Never mind, Mrs. Carney—Time 
of life, indeed! Faix, I'll give you a song.’ 








| 








To-morrow I]’il just be threescore, 

May never worse fortune betide me, 
Than to have a hot tumbler before, 

And a beautiful craythure beside me. 
If this world’s a stage, as they say, 

And that men are the actors, I’m certain, 
In the after-piece I'd like to play, 

And be there at the fall of the curtain. 

Whack ! fol Jol.’ 


“*No, no, Mrs. Carney, ['ll take the vestment on it, nothing of the kind ; 
the allusion is most discreet,—but there is more.’ 


‘ For the pleasures of youth are a flam ; 
To try them again, pray excuse me ; 
I'd rather be priest that I am, 
With the rights of the church to amuse me. 
Sure there’s nought like a jolly old age, 
And the patriarchs knew this, it said is ; 
For though they looked sober and sage, 
Faith! they had their own fua with the ladies ! 
Whack ! fel lol.” 


‘““*Come now, captain, you are a man that knows his humanities; I'll be 
judged by you.’ 








‘I protest,’ said I, laughingly, “I’d rather pronounce on your punch than 
your polemics.’ 

‘““* No, would you though !’ said the priest, with a joyous twinkle in his eye, 
that shewed which controversy had more attractien for him. ‘ Faix, then, you 
shal! have a fairtrial. Reach me that glass, Mr. Larkins ; and if it isn’t sweet 
enough, maybe Mrs. Carney would stir it for you with her fioger. Therenow, 
we'll be comfortable and social, and have no more bother about creeds nor coun- 
cils ; for, although it is only child’s play for me to demolish a hundred like you, 
I'd rather be merciful, and leave you, like Alexander the coppersmith, to get 
the reward of your works.’ 

‘* Whether it was the polite attention bestowed upon me by his reverence, or 
that the magical word ‘ Captain,’ so generic for all things military in Ireland, 
had its effect, or that any purely personal reasons were the cause, I cannot aver ; 
but, certainly, Mrs. Carney’s manner became wonderfully softened. She smiled 
at me slily, when the priest wasn’t looking, and vouchsafed an enquiry, as to 
whether | had ever served in the Roscommon yeomanry. 
“The kettle once more sent forth its fragract steam, the glasses were filled, 
the vanquished quaker had extinguished both himself and his argument beneath 
his broad beaver; and Father Tom, with a glance of pleasure at the party, pro- 
nounced our arrangements perfect, and suggested a round game, by way of 
passing the time. 
‘“* We are now,’ said he, ‘ on the long levei for eighteen miles; there's nei- 
ther a lock nor a town to disturb us. Give Mrs. Carney the cards.’ 
‘“‘ The proposition was met with hearty approval : and thus did I, Lieutenant 
Hinton, of the Grenadier Guards, extra aide-de-camp to the viceroy, discover 
myself, at four in the morning, engaged at a game of loo, whose pecuniary li- 
mits were fourpence, but whose boundaries as to joke and broad humor were. 
wide asthe great Atlantic. Day broke, and I found myself richer by some tum- 
blers of che very strongest whisky punch, a confounaed headache, and two-and- 
eightpence in bad copper jingling in my pocket.” 
{n the last rumber published there are some fragments of an excellent old 
sorg, in which, amongst other things, it is said,— 
* A pleasaater house to dine or sleep, 

You would not meet till morning.” 


The house, of course, is the priest's. We can vouch for the truth of the 
verse. But who is the priest ? 
This priest, gentle reader, shadowed out te you, is a man of mighty fame, in 
almost every way in which fame can be won by a civilian; and who deserves to 
be celebrated hereafter, as we ourselves can celebrate him. 

“* But who is he ? 

Whisper !—hash ! 

Tom Maguire.” 

Frazer’s Magazine, for October, 1842. 








Wonderful Clock.—Two very extraordinary clocks were some time since 
presented by the East India Company to the Emperor of China, being entirel 
manufactured by English artists. They were in the form of chariots, and eac 
of which contained a lady seated, leaning her right hand on a part of the cha 
riot, under which was a clock little larger than a shilling, that struck, repeated, 
and went for eight days without requiring winding up. A bird was on the 
lady’s finger, finely modelled, and set with diamonds and rubies, with its 
wings expanded, as if to fly, and which was made to flutte: for considerable 
time on touching 4 diamond button. The body of this curious bird, in which 
were the wheels that animated it, was less than the sixteenth part of an inch. 
In the lady’s left hand was a golden tube, with a small round box on the top, 
to which was fixed a circular ornament set in diamonds, which went round ia 
in three hours. A double umbrella was over the lady’s head, supported by a 
small flated pillar, and under which was a bel! that struck the hour, though ap- 
parently unconnected with the clock ; and at the lady’s feet was a golden dog, 
before which were two birds, set with precious stones, and apparently flying 
away with the chariot, which from another secret motion, 1s contrived to run 
in any direction, while a body appears to push it forward. There were also 
flowers, ornaments, and a flying dragon, all eet with precious stones or formed 
of them, and the rest was made of gold most curiously executed, and present- 
ing a wonderful specimen of ingenuity and talent. 


Vice and Crime.—Now, the difference between vice and crime, is this :— 
Vice is what persons write sermons against, crime is what persons make laws 
against. I never committed a crime in my life; at an age between fifty and 
sixty Iam not going to begin. Vices are safe things; | may have my vices 
like other men; but crimes are dangerous things, illega| things, to be careful- 
ly avoided.—Look you (and here the speaker fixing his puzzled listener with 
his eyes, broke into a grin of sublime mockery), let me sup you to be the 
world. —** My dear world, you and I understand each other perfectly well ; 
we are made for each other; you nevercome in my way nor! in yours. | 
get drunk every day in my own room, that’s vice, you can’t touch me; if [ 
take an extra glass for the first time in my life, and knock dowa the watch- 
man, that’s acrime, which if I am rich, costs me one pound, perhaps five 
pounds ; if I am poor sends me to the thread mill. If I break the hearts of 
five hundred old fathers, by buying with gold the embrace of five hundred 
young daughters, that vice, your servant Mr. World! If one ——— 
scratches my face, makes a noise, and goes brazen faced to the Bailey to 
swear, why that’s crime, and my friend Mr. World pulls a hemp rope out of 
his pocket.” Now, do you understand t 

IP Suffer not your spirit to be sutdued by misfortunes ; but on the contra. 








ry, steer right onward, with a courage greater than your fate seems to allow. 


monds ; chat tickled you under the short ribs—not you, Mrs. Canney tor wwe 
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a> On each day of publication, for several weeks past, we have enclosed 
Bille in the “Spirit of the Times,” to ull our subscribers indiscriminately, 
whose papers are not paid for in advance. Those gentlemen are now earnestly 
requested to respond to the hint thus given, by remitting, with as little delay as 


possible, through pthe mail. i: tare 
Another Extraordinary Race. 


FASHION AND BLUE DICK AT CAMDEN, N. J. 
Another heat in “ the Thirties !” 
THE NORTHERN CHAMPION AGAIN A WINNER IN 
7:38—7:52} 











On Saturday last Fashion and Blue Dick came out for the handsome Purse o 
$2000, for four mile heats, offered by the Camden and Philadelphia Jockey 
Club. Report said that Fashion had minced her feed since her arrival at the 
course on Tuesday, from home, and that she disliked the water. Upon inquiry 
we found that such was the case up to Thursday, when she came round again. 
Blue Dick was said to be in condition to run for a man’s life. The weather 
was fine, but the course, especially on the back stretch, was quite heavy ; even 
on the front side the horses cupped a foot full of soil at every stride. On the 
day previous, at three mile heats, Cassandra beat Mariner after a very fine 
race on his part—one of the best he ever run, his owner thinks, and the time 
of the best heat was only 5:50}. Under these circumstances the odds were 15 
to 10 that Fashion and Blue Dick did not run a heat under 7:43, and 100 to 10 
was offered that they did not rua a heat inside of 7:40. 

Philadelphia was thronged with strangers, and there was a general turn out of 
the citizens of the “ Quaker City” on Saturday. The arproaches to the differ- 
ent ferries were choked up with carriages from an early hour in the morning uc- 
til after 1 o'clock. Every description of vehicle was put in requisition for the 
conveyance of the crowds which arrived in town by the different rail roads in 
the morning. The Jerseymen, also, turned out well, and took so much interest 
in Fashion's success that we doubt if any thing more is heard from the Glouces- 
ter County Petitioners. By the time the race commenced there were not less 
than Ten Thousand spectators in attendance, but three times that number would 
have been present had Boston been on the ground to run against the Northern 
Champion instead of Blue Dick. 

The horses were called up at a quarter past 2 o'clock. When stripped, a 
short time previous, Fashion’s condition was considered far from perfect ; her 
coat was uneven and marked with blotches ; it had nothing of that bloom and 
satin-like appearance it presented on the occasion of her match with Boston. 
She was also much tucked up in the flank, and there was such a depression or 
want of fulness about her Joins as to give the points of her hips unusual promi- 
nency. Col. Johneon, Mr. Livingston, the Messrs. Stevens, and other “ old 
hands,” did not esteem her condition at al! in her favor and doubted her ability 
to make a bruizing race, though they thought she might win. Maj. Jones, how- 
ever, with her owner and trainer, thought more favorably of her. The mare 
was a good deal agitated and excited by the crowd, as she was led up and down 
in her clothes, while Bice Dick, who was kept standing still, did not seem to re. 
gard in the slightest degree, the bus:le around, nor the thousands who were re- 
garding him with such eager interest. On stripping, his condition appeared 
faultless ; Arthur Taylor deemed him as fine as a star. His body and legs are 
coal black, interspersed with occasional white hairs, [he should have been called 
Blue-Black instead of Blue Dick,} while his head and neck are a very dark 
grey and his long full tail is as white and flowing as the silvery locks of “ Ovo 
Nap” himself. He is about 15 hands two inches high, with a plain head, good 
shoulders and legs, and feet as coarse as a trotting horse. His barrel is long, 
light, and well ribbed back, with broad hips and very muscular quarters and gas- 
kins. He seems to lack power in the loin and the broad fillets which support it ; 
his appearance, generally, is indicative of more speed than endurance, and seems 
more adapted to the English system of racing than that of this country. For 
a single heat of three or four miles, there are but two or three horses here or in 
Europe that could live with him, while even at four mile heats, the very best 
horses on the Turf would find him an ugly customer. 

The odds on Friday evening were 100 to 40—ir a few instances 100 to 30 
were obtained. Onthe morning of the race in town, the forties outran the 
hundreds. Large amounts were bet on time; 15 to 10 was current that no 
heat was run under 7:43. After the horses were stript, however, Fashion's ap- 
pareat condition made the odds on her decline to about 100 to 60. There 
were more takers than layers of 2to 1. Considerable{speculation was made on 
the let heat, Fashion, however, having the call. At length the signal was 
given end Fashion, with Joz Laren on her back, quietly took her place on the 
inside, while Blue Dick, having Gi. Patrick on the pig skin, was led up. Mr. 
Forrere tt, of Philadeiphia, the official timer, had taken his place on the Club 
Staad directly opposite the Judges, and was surrounded by Mr. Stevens, Mr. 
Totsr, and several other well known timers, to the number of ten or fifteen 
The celebrated fest timer got his “ warming paa”’ out, divided into as many lots 
as the site of a new city; the betting was 2 to 1 that he made the time of the 
let heat two seconds fester than anybody else, and he did! At length Mr. Let- 
rer tepped the drum, andthe horses got off. 

THE BACE. 

They broke away at « pelting rate, Fashion a little ahead ; Blue Dick lapt 
her around the turn, got nearly clear ,oing down the back stretch, and quite so, 
at the half mile post, coming home half a length ahead under a pull in 1:53— 
unusually fast time for the Ist mile of a four mile heat. Around the next turn 
Blue Dick widened the gap, but upon getting into straight work Fashion laid 
up to him again, ‘nose and tail,” which position she maintained to the next turn, 
where Blue Dick again dropt her about two lengths. It was now clearly seen 
that Joe Laird took a pull on his mare around the turns, and let her stride along 
on the straight stretches. Blue Dick came through the 2d mile a length or 
more shead, in 1:54, both, however, going strong and in hand. Fashion fell off 
goivg round the next turn, but on getting into straight work on the back side 
ehe went close up again, ss before, keeping up her murderous rate with the 
greatest seeming ease, es aiso did Blue Dick. The pace was first rate ; there 
was 00 clambering, no dwelling, nothing abroad on the part of either; both 
jockies rode beautifully, and the interest of the spectators increased every in- 
stant. Afterreaching the turn beyend the half mile post (or rather where the 
post ought to have been) Fashion again fell off, and the friends of Blue Dick 
again renewed their offers to back him for the first heat ; he led through with 
the mare just lapped on him in 1:54; from the head of the stretch Fashion had 
kept him up to near the tep of his rate, and gave him stride for stride as they 
passed the stands. As they entered upon the 4th mile Fashion, for the first time, 
pushed him all the way around the turn, but being on the outside she fell off hal! 
s length. Upon reaching the straight side, however, she increased her stride 
and ran ep to Gil.’s knee, and hung there for an instant, but Gil. rammed in the 
spurs and the gallant grey gut nearly clear. Joe now gave the mare an eye 
opeuer, and she agaic challenged him, this time getting nearly to his neck. At 
‘his moment they had reached the turn, where the mare suddenly gave up her 
place, to the astonishment of the crowd, who deemed her chance ovt for win. 
ning the heat ; “ 500 even, on Blue Dick, for the heat !” “1000n Blue Dick!” 
‘300 even on Blue Dick!” was shouted from all sides, as he led the mare 
around the turn. As he swung into the head of the quarter stretch there was 





— a 





daylight between them, but soon after we saw young Laird shake his whip over 
the head of his mare, and at near the same instant a faint cheer was heard from 
the spectators up the quarter stretch. It increased as the horses neared the 
drawgate, where for the first time the spectators on the Citizens’ and the Club 
stands discovered that Fashion was ahead and winning at her ease! She took 
the track from Biue Dick so easily, and at a pace so steady, that no one saw it 
except those who were standing above the drawgate. She came through the 
gate clear of him, and gradually widened the gap to the end, winning cleverly 
by three lengths, after one of the most interesting heats ever seen. The truth 
is Fashion did not pass Blue Dick so easily on account of her having exerted an 
increased degree of speed but from the fact, mainly, that he “came back” to 
her. Had he kept up his run to the end, a large number of the betting men 
men present think he would have won the heat—an opinion we cannot sub- 
scribe to. 

The last mile was run in 1:56, and the heat in 7:37, according to the official 
timer’s and several other watches, but 7:38 was declared from the stand by the 
Judges. Mr. Fotterell and Robert L. Stevens, Esq., agreed precisely upon the 
time of the first three miles ; we stood between them, and noted the time of each 
mile on our tablets, first 1:53, then 3:47, then 5:41, and then 7:37 and a fraction 
(less than quarter of a second) by Mr. F. Mr. Toler made it 7:37 and half a se- 
cond, lacking a fraction, but Mr. Stevens still more. The only difference be- 
tween the parties was in the time of the last mile. As 7:33 was officially pro- 
claimed from the siand by the Judges, we are bound to record it thus and accord- 
‘ngly make the time of the 4th mile 1:57. 

The surprise of every one at the result of the heat, and the apparent ease 
with which it was won, “ can be easier imagined than described,” as the penny- 
a-liners say of a scene they ‘“‘cannot find words to express.” Young Laird 
described the running of the last mile to us in this way ; he said that at near 
the close of the 3d mile he determined to crowd Blue Dick the whole heat out, 
but not to attempt to take the track from him until the last quarter. Accord- 
ingly he pushed him down the stretch, around the turn, and felt of him down 
the backside, where the horse could not get away from him, although he saw 
Gil. using the spur; “the last turn was very deep in sand, and when I got 
there,” remarked Joe, “I thought I would take a pu!l on the little mare, and 
ease her round the head of the stretch, for she had been going pretty sharp for 
three quarters of a mile. I knew I had him, sure, so I pulled back, but when I 
got into the quarter stretch, I shook my whip over her head and passed him 
without any trouble.” Oa some one asking Gil. what he thought of it, he re- 
plied, ‘* She comes a little too often, and stays a little too long !”” 

For the state of the course, the time made was most extraordinary ; the best 
judges are united in the belief that Fashion's 7:38 on this heavy course is quite 
equal to her 7:32} with Boston. Biue Dick certainly proved himself a far bet- 
ter horse than his friends ever thought him. Up to this he never, we believe, 
had lost a heat. But Fashion is a phenomenom—a wonder! If she can run 
in the thirties over a heavy course, when admitted to be not quite up to the 
mark in condition, what can she do when in prime fit on a good course’? She 
can run a four mile heat down in the twenties, certain! Her trainer does not 
know her dest time, and one of the finest jockies in the country assured an old 
turfman since the race, that with the course and her, right, he could ride her a 
heat in 7:20! Her turn of speed, remarkable as it is, does not surpass her in 
domitable game ; we are fully convinced of her ability to run two heats of four 
miles in the thirties. 

Blue Dick cooled off better than Fashion, owing to his advantage in cundi- 
tion. He was not distressed, but seemed merely leg weary. Fashion was far 
from dry when called up again. Her friends, notwithstanding, were confident 
of her success, and offered long odds. 

Second Ileat: Fashion led off, opening an immense gap on the first quarter, 
Blue Dick looking rather sorry. Joe at length pulled his mare back, and on 
the pext turn tke horse laid well up. The mile was very slow (2:02). On com- 
mencing the 2d mile the pace improved ; both seemed to be running at their 
ease and under a pull, Blue Dick evidently intending to put the issue on a brush. 

Fashion closed the mile two lengths ahead in 1:56. The same position was 
maintained throughout the 3d mile—run in 1:57—but Blue Dick rallied on 
commenciog the 4th ; he ran up to but could not lap the mare, down to the back 
stretch ; she outfooted him with ease, without endeavoring to get away from 
him ; the pace was too plainly breaking his heart. He got well up to her on 
going around the turn, and on reaching the quarter stretch, made a desperate 
but ineffectual effort for the lead. Though he seemed to be running strong 
and in hand, when called upon he could not respond. He had not a run left : 
all he could do was to get close up to the mare, but directly in her track, while 


Gil. was tugging away at his head. Gil. could not possibly pull him out from 


behind her, and in this style they came home, Fashion wiuning at her ease by 
two lengths, in 7:52}, having led from end to end. r 
Recapitulation :— 


SATURDAY, Oct. 29—Jockey Club Purse $2000, free for ail ages, conditions as before. 
Four mile heats. 
S. Laird’s (Wm. Gibbons’) ch.m. Fashion, by Imp, Trustee, out of Bonnets o’Blue 


(Mariner’s dam) by Sir Charles, 5 yrs,, I11ibs......-....... 222220... Joe Laird. 1 1 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson's (Col. John L. White’s) gr. h. Blue Dick, by Imp. Margrave, 
Se Ss Best ceeuctitecececedcanegectocsanetusse Git. Patrick. 2 2 
, First Heat. Second Heat. 
Time of Ist mile................. 1:53 | Time of Ist mile............. 9:92 
Fo PRB: * W. dictdsdisendines 1:54 og Paihia Gitiokins 1:56 
elite! ‘Senden = > Re Pee ‘ot Sl. en epee 1:57 
ot Tne See 1:57 tibia naga ll a 1:57¢ 
Time of First Heat.......... 7:38 | Time of Second Heat....... 7:52! 


Course not in good order for making time. 





The Club Dinner after the race was well attended, and went of with great spirit 
The gallant Blue Dick was toasted as wellas the winner. A circumstance 
anent this occurred which it may not be improper to allude to here, as happily 
illustrating the ready wit and remarkable presence of mind of “Old Nap.” It 
is well known that on more than 02e occasion Col. Jonson has had his pockets 
picked during his Northern campaigns. Upon elbowing his way into the Club 
Hotel to dine after the race to-day, leaning upon the arm of a distinguished 
financier, the Colonel suddenly felt a hand from behind thrust into each pocket 


fof his pantaloons, both of which were instantly unbuttoned. Turning round 


sharply, he identified the individual who was making so free with his pockets, 
and coolly remarked to him, * You are mistaken, Sir; Mr. Ginsons wen the 
purse to-day, not me!" The Artful Dodger was not slow in clearing himself, 
but was knocked down and secured some time after, being detected in the act 
of picking a gentleman's pocket, by the father of a leading member of the Phila- 
delphia Jockey Club. The eminent financier just alluded to, was so much 
pleased with Col. J.’s felicitous remark to the pickpocket, that he said he had 
rather have the credit of having said so good a thing than to have won the 
urse ! 
At the time of writing out our notes of the race just recorded, it is under- 
stood that Blue Dick or Cassan‘ira will meet Fashion at Trenton on Friday the 
7th instant, (yesterday.) We shall attend and publish the report in this week’s 
paper. At this time (Wednesday,) it is even betting that a heat is run under 
7:40. Fashion is the favorite at long odds, whether Blue Dick or Cassandra 
starts against her. If she should not recover well from her late race, in which 
she was certainly not in first rate condition, it would not surprise us if she dis- 
appointed her friends. Nous verrons. Our publisher had intended issuing an 
Extra, giving a rep rt of the Camden race, but inasmuch as the result was 
published in the Suucay as) daily journals of this city and Philadelphia, the 
general information of our readers and the public did not seem to require it. 








The Three Mile Race at Camden. 
ia last week’s paper we published a report of the races on Wednesday and 
Thursday. We add bere that of Friday, and Saturday's race aleo wil! be found 
in another column. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 28—Purse $500, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Col. Wm. R. Johnson’s (James Long’s) ch. f. Cassandra, by Imp. Priam, out of Flir- 


tilia Jr. by Sir Archy, 4 yrs ese ene OOS ON OS OL 6S OOS OESS OHSS AHHH AESEHESE SSS SE EEE AS 1 I 
S. Laird’s (Wm. Gibbona’) br. h. Mariner, by Shark, cut of Fashion’s dam by Sir 
22 


, 6 JIB nnn nn wwe none eon meee oe eres mm ane nses seene ss ne ss ee eeasenseeae 





» 5:504—5;52. 
This race was won cleverly by the flying Priam filly—one of the speediest | 





things on the Turf. Mariner's performance “TY —S= 
best, as the course was very sticky and heavy. ose wae One of his 
to be withdrawn from the Turf a'ter a career that eclipees that of hie an = tow 
owner intends to keep him as a private stallion—at any rate dating the 
e 


season. nert 





ECLIPSE AND HENRY’S TIME BEATEN. 
FASHION AGAIN A WINNER IN 


eneteapremncae: 


— 


: We sit down at 12 o'clock to-night (Frday,) to record Our Impressions of ti 
xtraordinary race to-day at Trenton, between Fashion and Blue Dick “ws 
than five hours since we left the Jeckey Club table at Trenton—a dec ” 
sixty miles! We left there some ‘ choice spirits of the time,” among pe z 
we may name without impropriety, we trust, Col. jounson, the Rie. B ws 
Peyron, the Hon. Mr. Bayarp, the Earl of Carepon, Mr. Hare, Mr Kex a 
and other distinguished guests. Ses 

We shail not undertake, at this late hour, to give a detailed report of 
race, though it is, on many accounts, the best one that has taken place ; s 
country. When the fact is taken into consideration that Fashion ny 
Dick ran at Camden but six days ago, their race to-day wil! throw in the aie 
many of the most brilliant performances recorded in the annals of | = 
can Turf. 

Both horses stripped well to-day. Fashion looked better than at Came 
while Blue Dick did not seem to have been “set back any " by his shaindaan 
performance there. The current betting was 100 to 25 on Fashion, while " 
to 100 was offered ou Blue Dick's winning the first heat. Even bets to a ne 
amount were laid on a heat being run in 7:38, - 

THE BRACE. 

Biue Dick led off at a slapping pace, having the inside track, but on 
into straight work on the back side, Gil. took a strong pull on him. Fashio 
laid wel! upto him without !endeavoring to force the running, consequently th 
first mile was run in 1:554. Inthe 2d mile, however, Fashion dilate 
“ crowding the mourners,’’ by brushing down both straight sides, while Joe 
braced her by a good pull around the turns. The 2d mile was run jn 1:53} 
and the 3d mile in 1:53, Fashion laying up nose and tail with the gallant grey 
On commencing the 4th mile Biue Dick was nearly clear of the mare, but she 
just lapped him on the backside, and drove him down that and around the last 
turn into the quarter stretch. Up to this time, Blue Dick seemed to be running 
so strong that his friends were sanguine of his winning the heat ; but half way 
down the stretch Laird called on the nonpareil under him, and without any 
seeming effort, she came in front at the drawgate, and went in a gallant winner 
by over a length, in 7:36. On this occasion, Blue Dick never gave back an 
inch, on the last quarter, as he did at Camden. Fashion passed him by dint of 
her remarkable turn of speed, and did it so easily that after the heat no one on 
the ground would have laid odds that she could not run a heat very low down 
in the twenties ! 

The odds were now 30 to 50n Fashion. Both recovered well. They went 
off at score in the 2d heat, Joe being unable to pull his mare back, until afer 
reaching the back stretch, where he resigned the lead. But she forced the run. 
ning throughout this mile, and the 2d, the first being run in 1:58, and the 2d in 


1:55. Blue Dick, however, seemed to have so much running in him, on the 3d 

mile, that Joe determined to nail him at once, and “ put him ou: of bis misery ” 

accordingly in finishing the 34 mile. he made play and collared the horse at the 

stand and passed him without a struggie on the next turn. Of course the thing 
was out—the dog was dead! Blue Dick feli off in his stride, aad never made 
another effort, while Fashion pulled to him throughout the mile, and literally 
trotted in, in 7:49, Blue Dick not going over the score. She ran the first three 
miles in 5:47, with the utmost ease ; had she been pushed she could have rua 
the heat without distress in 7:43! Not only the Jerseymen, but every man in 
the stands, gave the champion a hearty cheer as she came in, playing her ears, 
as if in exercise, ‘Old Nap” came in for a full share of the congratulations in= 
cident to Fashion's triumph, in having been the breeder of her dam, grand sire 
and grand dam. With the single remark that the day was tine, and the course 
in good order, (it was, owing to the grass, seme twenty odd feet over a full mile) 
we conclude with the annexed summary :— 

' FRIDAY, Nov. 4—Jockey Club Purse $800, conditions asat Camden. Four mile heats. 


he Ameri. 


getting 


S. Laird’s (Wm. Gibbons’) ch. m. Fashion, 5 yrs., 11 llbs.............- Jos. Laird. 1 1 
€ol. Johnson's (Col. White's) gr. h. Blue Dick, 5 yrs., 114ibs.......-.. Gil. Patrick 2 9 
First Heat. Second Heat. 

Time of Ist mile... ............. 1:554 Time of Ist mile. ............ 1:58 

©» 9b > cqumphesniokg HED Bd oe. ecw scene 1:55 

ot er. aoe, 1:53 . 26 ¢ Sere 1:54 

“an *  jchaeoaseiaces Ge ee ‘cowccscccones OM 

Time of First Heat.......... 7:36 Time of Second Heat.... 7:4¢ 


4: 
Course in good order, but 20 feet over a mile. 


COLUMBIA (Tenn.) BACES, Ashiand Course. 
OFFICIAL REPORT. 
MONDAY, Oct. 10, 1342.—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83ibs. Sevensus. 
at $300 each, h.ft. Two mile heats. 
Lucius J. & Rufus K. Polk’s b. c, Lennoz, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. Rosalind rec. ‘+ 
TUESDAY, Oct. 11.—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Three subs.% 
$100 each P.P. Mile heats. 
L. J. & R. K. Polk’s b. f. The Colonel's Daughter, by The Colone}, out of Imp Vari 
ES Lt ee ricn eee 11 
C. McLaren’s b. f. by Imp. Consol, out of an Imp. mare, by Morisco ............-- 22 
J. H. Wilson’s br. c. by Lp. Philip, dam by Imp. Bluster............--..----+-.-- dist. 
Time, 1:50—1.51. Track 54 feet over a mile, and deep with dust. 


The Philip colt was distanced in consequence of his plunging, and throwing 
hia rider at the start. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Tite 
subs. at $200 each, i. ft. Twomile heats. 

L.J. & R. K. Polk's ch. c. Vi . by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. Vaga-.....----+- 11 

J. H. Wilson’s b.c. by Imp. Philip, dam by Conqueror... .............-.------++++ 22 

Time, 3:53—3:56. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 12—Jockey Club Purse $250, ent. $20 added, free for all ages, 37 
olds carrying S6ibs.—4, 100—5, 110—-6, 118—7 and upwards, !24lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed 0 
mares and geidings. Two mile heats. 

Robt. Smith's (B. Jonnson’s) ch. h. Bois d’ Arc, by Eclipse, d. by Contention, 5yrs 2 

H. M. Clay’s ch. f. by Imp. Autocrat, dam by Virginian, 4 yrs.............----- 3 

M. G. Lewis’ (Capt. John Tyler’s) b. f. Aliguipa, by Imp. Autocrat, out of Polly 

ee terested jaa IE 1 dist. 

- , 3:51—3:51—3:56. a 
Capt. John Tyler's bay filly was distanced by jumping over the railing # the 
Stand. She was the favorite in the 2d heat at odds. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 13—Jockey Club Purse $375, entrance $30 added, weights as before 
Three mile heats. 

R. Smith’s (B. Johnson’s) ch. c. by Pacific, dam by Bagdad, 3 yrs......-..---.----- ii 
Hi. M. Clay’s gr..f. Nancy Campdell, by Imp. Merman, d. by Clay’s Sir William,4yr8 ~ 
Time, 5:52—5:57. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Three subs. ab 





11 
22 


$100 each, P.P. One mile. ' 
N. Portez’s b. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Oscar, 4 yrs........-.-.--+-+0s-00-+00"*" : 
John Bachelor’s b. f. by Pacific, dam by Timoleon, 3 yrs... ..........------0+e00-09""" ; 
M.S. Pillon’s b. f. by O’Kelly, dam by ———- Nis canebeddedes cocccoscwecsoes** 
me, 1:52. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 14—Jockey Club Purse $250, ent. $20 added, free for a!: ages, weights % 
before. Two mile heats. : 
Charles McLaren’s br. f. Clara, by Imp. Consol, dam by Sir Arehy, 4 yrs..-.--- 4 ; : 
L.J. & R. K. Polh’s pp. g. by Imp. Fop, out of Lezinka by Imp. Leviathan, 3yrs ! 
“we (Capt. John Tyler’s) b. h. Pharold, by Imp. Autocrat, dam by Mons. o dist 
ONSOD, 5 VIS... a nocn coca cocccoccccs coe coc cecs coecces cccccccs ees -oe-2-202°°* ° 
Benj. Johnson’s ch. c. Bob Rucker, by Eclipse, dam by Sir Charles, 3 yrs..----- 3 dist 
Time, 3:55—3:47—3:58. F 
rteste 


The 2d heat is the best ever run over this course—a close, wel! co 
race between the Consol mare and the Fop gelding. It is due to the old — 
Pharold, to say that he was entirely amiss, in consequence of a fever throvghou 


{ the system, produced by an ulcer on the thigh of several! years standing. and a0 


enlargement of the left foreleg. His owners and trainer had no confidence ~ 
his condition, and so expressed themselves frequently before the race. & 
run was a mere experiment. . 
SATURDAY, Oct. 15—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, each to carry 60lbs. Sever subs. * 
$50 each, P.P. One mile. 


M. G. Lewis’ b. f. Effie, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder......----------""" 9 
Alfred Harrison’s b. g. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Stockhoider....-----------""* 3 
R. L. Whiteside’s bl. c. % Imp. Ainderby, dam by Pacolet..........----------""""" ‘ 
Beverley Rees’ ch. c. by Eclipse, dam by Virginian........-----------------""""""" 5 
Tkomas Smith’s ch.g. by Imp. Belshazzar, by Stockholder......---------*-*" ; 
M. S. Pillon’s ch. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, cam by Stockholder...-..-----------*"""" od. ft 
T. K. Handy’s ch. c. by Imp. es er an by Sir Archy.......-----------""""" 
me, !: ’ 
SAME DAY—Second Race—The Edmonson Pilate, value $100, ent. $10 added, ‘ree for’ 
ages, weights as befage. Mlle heats. 11 
Col. Wm. "sb c. by Imp. Philip, dam by Teap Bluster, 3 yrs...----------* 32 
Hi. M. Clay’s b. f. by Anvil. out of Imp. Anna 8, 418.222 -----2e-ee eee” 3 dist 
Benj. Johnson’s ch. h. Bots d@’ Arc, above, 5 yrs.......--<+0++--*"""""""* 4 dist. 
N. Porter's b f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Oscar, 4 yrs.....--~-----+9"sa-""- § dist 


¥ s 
Charles McLaren’s b. c. Moloch, by Muley Moloch, out of an Lmp. m. by Temiers- 
: Time, 1:50—1:51. 
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THE BLOOD STOCK OF KENTUCKY. 


y To THE STRICTURES OF “ L. OF LOUISIANA,” AND OTHERS. 





perl 
rocky breeder and turfman of years standing, and a gentleman of high charac- 
ty, has addressed us the foilowing communication on the subject of the Tho- 

, gare? of his native State, to which he conceives injustice has been done by 
ye sa correspondent, “L. of Louisiana.” We are not positive, but should not 
ra ised if the two gentlemen were acquaintances ; if such is the case, knowing 
‘o, we feel assured that they rega d eaca other with the highest re- 


4 {iem 2s wec ; 
#” st any rate, we cam speak positively of one fact, which is,that the expressed 


fof * L. of Louisiana” have not been warped by prejudices, nor have his partiali- 
unduly shown. But more than all, “no levelled malice.” nor the slightest i!!- 
tose Kentucky Stock, is entertained by him; we have conversed frequently 
, ely with him on the subject, and are convinced that if ever ‘‘ J. K. D.” has that 
7 ase, ne Will acknowledge the fairness, as well as good sense and feeling with which 
ys Louisiana” will discuss the pes reaslicteres him.] 
F Scott Country, Ky., Oct. 20, 1942. 
gp—la the “ Spirit of the Times” of the 8th, which I have just read, your 
respondents in describing the race ran by Miss Foote at Lexington, have 
in occasion, especially “L. of Louisiana,” to speak of the Blood Horse of 
queky 10 termes highly offensive. yew 
“Pai speaking may be’tolerated where the writer is disinterested and well 
vymtd, put deserves little respect, where there is evident bias and ignorance 
‘ ye subject. I do not deprecate the severest scrutiny that can be applied, 
fe | wish our horses to pass for more than they are worth, either as it re- 
- pedigree oF performance ; but it cannot be patiently endured, that in the 
fl paper devoted to such subjects in America, a Correspondent not informed 
sa ‘o them, should make the pretension to change the destiny of our 
om by consiguing them to the road and the plough, and that he shou!d ma- 
% she breeders as a Class without intelligence enough to value pedigree, or to 
ie made acquaintance with the English Stud Book. 
“This writer says in regard to the race run by Miss Foote, “ that it was an 
ne opener and will be of great permanent benefit to the breeders of Ken- 
wok,” that “‘ the tools they had were not first rate, and they were not foilow- 
og the right way of putting them in better order.” Anglicé, they had nut 
sported mares, nor did they knew the importance of breeding such as they had 
; imported stallions. In continuation, he further compliments us by say ing, 
“ipeir very ideas on the subject were all wrong. The great beefy muscles so 
‘puch admired, and falsely called power, will now be transferred to the road 
«or ploogh, and four good crosses, terminating in a ‘ Virginia mare,’ will no 
‘jonger be considered thorough-bred.” If this be not true, it certainly is im- 
vertinent, and if the Breeders of Kentucky do not discard their stock, and buy | 
om Tattersall woat is worth the having, they are very foolish, or else this ve- 
able correspondent underrates ite value. 
The history of the Blood Horse of Kentucky, was written years since in the 
Turf Register,” bat seems not so well known as it deserves to be. Kentucky 
ie offspring of Virginia, and about the close of the Revolutionary War re- 
ied agreat influx of the very best population of her parent State. As 16 
«i known to those informed upon the aubject of the American Race Horse, 
jinia had at that period much of the best and stoutest blood of England. 
hh of this blood was brought at that early period to ovr State, and more 
ys fifty years since, races, and of four mile heats,too, were run, and by horses 
ojparea that traced without elloy, to the Champions of Newmarket. Racing 
ginved to be a popular amusement, and regular Jockey Clubs and Courses 
we sustained from the period above mentioned, until about 1810, a short time 
ve the last war with England. For ten or twelve years subsequently, no 
was run in our country, and breeding for the Turf was discontinued. There 
w, 28 a matter of course, a general neglect and indifference towards the race 
meduring the lapse of time, and many pedigrees were lost, leaving a pre- 
snpion irresistibly strong in favor of thorough-breeding. But ali pedigrees 
vee ot lost, and there still remain authentic claims to descent from the tho- 
vugi-breds of Colonels Hoomes, Hosarns, and Firsuvoen of Virginia, Colonel 
\cPurrson of South Carolina, aad Mr. Hunt of New Jersey, the most promi- 
sad distinguished breeders in America, at the close of the last century. 


iach were the sources, and so distant was the time, whence our blood traces ; 
al yet we are impertinently told that “ four good crosses, termioating in a 
“Virginia mare,’ will no longer be considered thorough-bred,” as if breeding 
vib ue were begun but yesterday. We make more aristocratic pretension. 
Tih the best blood of Virginia at the commencement, especially that of Fear- 
mmght and Medley, we have since had numberless imported stallions, one of 
wich was Buzzard, the grandsire of Sultan and Langar; from him as well as 
oa Shark and Diomed most of our blood is derived, and although now termed 
John Bascombe and Sarah 
lide, horses of the first fame, trace maternally to Kentucky names, and Bas- 
vabe's grandam, bred here, may challenge comparison on the score of pedi- 
m, withany in the English Stud Book. Grey Eagle, Medoc, aud Jim 
i hve some pretensions beyond “some good crosses,”’ an would fain 
wy, will not be “bred to the road or the plough.” 

h the enumeration of the “* Cracks of the Day " by your correspon 
hil, the victor over Sarah Bladen in one of the best races of the y 
wk injustice, has been denied a place. I should think, tos, that Fanny might 
we been strung with these gems, for though from want of fast Courses and 
pol competitors, she has not made so fast time, yet she is acknowledged a 
‘uk, aad in her three year old fo rm, beat all the colts of ber year, those im- 
sed as well as the get of imported stallions. 

Yout correspondents claim superiority for the English horse of the present 
‘ay; forthe Imported over the Native horse. This is e much vered question, 
"hich Ido not now mean to discuss, but will only remark that by native is 
went at the present time, all blood not recently imported, notwithstanding it 
be traced without alloy to the English Stud Book. There are no doubt a 
Imported Stallions that have merit, but of that few, not one has yet been 
Kentucky, and we should be excused for still showing some favor to the na- 
‘ones, because the best of them are greatly better than any imported horses 
hve seen. So far as the experiment has been made ia Kentucky, the Na- 
‘Whas triumphed over the Imported blood. 

‘do not wince under the pra‘se bestowed spon Miss Foote, and cheerfully 
“ait that she is a game and excellent racer—a phenomenon indeed, for ia the 
“mpess of a form not only small, but light in its propor’ 38, are powere rarely 
willed. Her race at Lexington was the best in pe f time ever run in 
(mniucky ; yet it is uot so certain that she could have b. wen all the horses of 
“country, past and present, as your correspondents suppose. The race has 
“\T think, been correctly described by them. My position was better than 
“public stands, and having been accustomed for more than twenty years to 
“etve races cloeely, my impressions in regard to them may, perhaps, be as 
m ‘s those given by your correspondents. The first heat was won by Miss 
“We in 7:42, Alice alone, of the field, made ruoning for the heat; she ran 
“at lengths behind, until entering upon the back stretch in the fourth mile, 
“ec she drew upon Miss Foote, but never lapped her, declined before entering 
%¢ frou stretch, and Miss Foote came home easily. The last mile was dore 
“C51, and was the quickest in the race. She certainly did not “‘ show her 
~~ in this heat, and if the race had then ended, there would have been 00 
“* oy which to get at her time, or measure her powers. But the second heat, 
es ‘econds faster, was a very different affair, and Miss Foote “show d her 
— keeping nothing back. After the first heat, she unsaddied at tne stan, 
ae and easy, Alice alone was distressed. Argeatile had not move d fora 
~. but having laid too far back in the first two miles, waen the running wes 
‘ cas obliged to run the Isst two, and gained but slight if an y advantage 
it acral for the heat. Miss Foote went away with the lead in the second 
Qe » - oo soon challenged and passed her, maintained the lead for near & 
tughs wh alf, when she declined and Miss Foote went by. Argentile then 
a pthe running, reached Miss Foote and passed her before the end of 

ad mile. Down the backstretch and around the hill on the third mile, 





j Ben 













oo! au brs correspondents may then have thought, it seemed to al! 
tired at the end Gir od ast bes di aeaee ar bluse 
ay 60;6ik linn wean 5 ~. id not again rally. Miss Foote went stea- 
nell 048d ties raus rtrand, and made the fourth mile in 2:01, 
tis ie 2 . , have improved the time. She betrayed great distress 
pomp ¥ Jeegment, had fairly and fully “shewn her hand.” “I, of Lovis- 
Me my lt says that “ Argentile could have beaten Wagner or Grey Eagle any 
ay i credat hoc, he may believe it, but there is not a Turfman in Kentucky 
who thinks so. The race with Miss Foote was her third one the present year ; 
a had been twice before beaten, when she seemed in condition, and had not 
eveloped any remarkable powers. When she ran within less than two seconds 
of Miss Foote, she was much too high in flesh. 

.: L. of L.” also says that the “track at Lexington was not in good order for 
quick time ;” in this he is mistaken, its order could not have been improved. 
The track was certainly quicker than the Oakland when Wagner and Grey Ea- 
gle made their first race, and from its better shape, quicker probably than the 
Oakland can be made. Wagner and Grey Eagle ended their race much faster 
than Miss Foote, and to the eye theirs was a better race. 

We think ia Kentucky that we have had, and perhaps still may have, horses 
that can beat the field beaten by Miss Foote at Lexington, as easily as she did 
it. From the ills that horse flesh is heir to, we have not a chance with her. 
and she may have won all the races which she has won here, without any title 
to invincibility. 

In her last race at Louisville, Black-nose was pulled ep by mistake at the 
end of three miles, and lost so much ground by it that he was distanced in the 
heat ; but for this mortifying mischance, he would have ended his career hy a 
capital raco, as he was then in condition, and would have made Miss Foote play 
her honors to win. 

Mi:s Foote has not in her races here shown great speed, but is certainly a 
game and excellent race horse. In what I have said, I have not been prompt 
ed by a wish to detract from ker, but to set right the extravagance which 
ever attends success. J.K. D. 





Note by the Editor.—We cheerfully sudseribe to the opinion entertained by 

“J. K. D.” and the “ Turfmen of Kentucky” that Argentile could not have 
“beaten Wagner or Grey Eagle any day.” We go still farther in our belief, 
and doubt if the horse ever lived in Kentucky that could do it. Wagner, a 5 
yr. old, carrying 110!bs , and Grey Eagle, 4 yrs., carrying 100lbs., ran the last 
three miles of a second heat, in a second four miles race, the same week, in 5:35, 
and the sixteenth mile in 1:48!! Neither Miss Foote, nor Fashion, nor Bos 
ton,nor any other horse that ever lived in this country has ever beaten this time, 
whatever they may have been able todo. Faster races of four mile heats have 
been run, it is true; but under different circumstances, judging by the time of 
their last three miles of their fourth tour mile heat the same week, is it not pos- 
sible that either Wagner or Grey Eagle could have beaten the time of Miss 
Foote at Lexington? We do not say that either of them could have beaten 
her time in our opinion. 
Is not “J. K. D."’ in error in stating that “‘ Miss Foote has not shewn great 
speed”’ during her career in Kentucky’ We would call his attention to the 
fact that after winning the four mile race at Louisville on Friday (June 3), in 
two heata in the mud, she ran on Saturday, a second heat in 1:47}, also in the 
wud. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM NATCHEZ. 
NatcueEz, Miss., Oct. 17th, 1842. 
Dear P.,—When one is seized with a fit of cacoethes scribendi, he must quietly 
yield to its influence, and the sooner the better for his peace and tranquility. 
Asa matter of safety, it is most prudent, (I have found from experience) “ to 
let a little steam off,” on the appearance of the premonitory symptoms. 


During my recent visit to Tennessee, I filled my portfolio with notes and 
sketches, and were not the law so jealous a mistress, they would have long 
since appeared in the entertaining columns of “the Spirit.” Here, is the unfi- 
nished biography cf “ My Uncle Reuben” —his eccentricities, and peculiarities 
of mind and dress—his fondness for the violin and bard beds—passion for 
“ quarter races"’—repugnance to bridges, and concluding with a minute narra. 
tive, from his own lips, of his miraculous escape, while bunting, from the “ In- 
dians,"’ and loss of meat; whom, I subsequently learned, were some of his lazy 
neighbors in disguise! There, are six pages of manuscript containing philoso. 
phica! reflections on ‘‘ Jacks and constables,”’ together with a brief metaphysical 
essay, “ On the non Existence of Spring-boards.” 

The lovely country between Columbia and Mount Pleasant, with its beautifu) 
woodlawns and groves, tasteful and ornamental buildings, and highly improved 
farms, the elegance and refinement of the society of that section, would be a 
most pleasant theme. It is the garden spot of Tennessee, and in that little 
circle, there are some of the most energetic and spirited supporters of the 
Turf. 

The change of proprietors, and improvement of the race course at Memphis, 
its favorable location as ‘‘a half way house,” where the Turfmen of the South 
and Wes: might meet (which is urged with much force), would be an equally 
fruitful topic. And lastly, the novelty and excitement of a Deer Chase in the 
Mississippi river, by steam, which uccurred on our passage, if faithfully de. 
scribed, would not be devoid of interest to your numerous readers. 

The races commence here on the 23) of November, and there is every pros- 
pect of fine sport. It will be more attractive than at any period within the 
past ten years, and numerously attended. McNuxry, the clever proprietor o 
the course, is making extensive preparations for the accommodation of visitors, 
and has some old and choice wine in reserve for guests, among whom we would 
be proud to welcome you. 

Besides the distinguished Turfmen of Kentucky, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi, that will be present, it is currently reported that the Hon. Henry 
Cray will visit us at thettime. Mansy bright eyes and smiling faces will grace 
the stands, and in short, we expect, as regards numbers, another “ Dayton 
Meeting.” If you do not come you may anticipate the frowns of the belles of 
the sunny South, and as Sir Avthony said to his dutiful son, “‘d—n me! if I 
ever call you Jack again !” 

Capt. Wa. J. Minor bas six horses in training at his stable, five of which 
are promising, and particularly those entered in the sweepstakes. of Two mile 
heats, to come off on the first day. Mr. Taytor has also six in training a 
at McNulty's. 

I regret to learn that Sarah Bladen, Col. Pattie Hoecart’s filly Stray, by 
Imp. Philip, and Maj. James Sorser's Chicopa (or white plume), al! in Col. 
Biwoaman’s stable, are thrown out of training. 

The proposition to reduce the entries in the Peyton Stakes to $ 2500, meets 
with general approbation here, and will have a tendency to remove the preju- 
dices of cautious men against racing. Col. Bingaman’s entry in this wake isin 
foal, and of course, will not be run. 

Stock is remarkably dull, and no hope of improvement. Turfmen who have 
a large number of stock should direct their attention to Cuba, where a Jockey 
Club has been recently established, and thorough-bred horses will be ing demand. 

Old “Hard Heart,” during the late visit of the Claiborne Guards to this 

- e, and in gay spirits. 
tes lg of “A Young Turfman” which appeared in the “ Spirit of 
the Times,” has been repablished in oue of our daily papers, and read by the 
community generally, with much interest. He is an instructive correspondent, 


and all his productions may be read with profit. The author is supposed to be 


T. F. 
“4 captain!” 








Two Trotting Matches have been concluded to come off over the Hunting 
Park Trotting Course, Philedelphia, for $250 a side, b. ft. The first to come 
off on the 12th inst., Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. The second to 
come off on the 15th inst., Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. Hiram Wood 





Foote was driven, but Argeutile had the foot of her, and led clear under a 


ruff names b. g. Dutchman; James Whelpley names b. g. Rifle. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles 


Sarah Bladen.—We regret to learn from an esteemed correspondent at N at 
chez, that Col. Brncaman's Sarah Bladen has been throwa out of training. 
She has long been at the head of the Turf in the Souch-west, and has made the 
best race at Pour mile heats, ever rur in that section of the Union. We fer- 


vently trust she may come round agaio. Maj. Surser’s fine filly, Chicopa, in 
the same stable, has also been turned out. 


The Chase in Canada.—The Toron:o “ Herald” speaking of the Montrea 
Fox Hounds, states that the “noble science” is properly respected in that 
neighborhood. During the past week the Montreal subscription pack have 
hunted the Chambly country, and have “ tasted blood” no less than eight-and- 


twenty times. Ihe pack is in tip-top condition, and is hunted by that veteran 
sportsman, William Stockley, Esq. 





Americus, the celebratea trotting horse, has been sold, as we predicted, to’ 
Philadelphia, where they have Dutchman, Ripton, Edwin Forrest, Tompkies 
and others. He is to remain here, however, fora time, in the hands of Spicer. 
Ripton has been turned out since his match. We hear that $2400 was paid for 
Americus. 

Mr. Garartson, the popular proprietor of the Louisiana aad Metarie Courses, 
at New Orleans, proceeds there in a few days to make arrangements for the 
ensuing Campaign, which will be one of extraordinary interest. Think of such 
a field as may meet on his four mile day, comprising Reel, Miss Foote, Jim 
Bell, and Ear! Margrave. Ina few weeks we shall be able to give an account 
of the different stables that are to be in attendance. 








The Hampton Course meeting at Augusta, Ga., is to commence on the Sth 
Tuesday, 29th Nov. [See the advertisement in to-day’s paper ] Among the 
stables in attendance will be these of Col. Hampton, Mr. Smith, and Col. Cock- 
erel, of South Carolina, Messrs. Myers and Crowell, of Alabama, and of Col. 
Kenan, Col. Robertson, McCally and Lomax, and Mr. Shelton, of Georgia. The 
meeting promises to be one of urusual interest. 











TRENTON (N.J.), EAGLE COURSE. 
SECOND FALL MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 2, 1842-- Purse $250, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds to carry 90ibs. — 
4, | ete 114—6, 121—7 and upwards, 126lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3ibs. Two 
mile heats. 


E. J. Wilson’s br. c. Gosport, by Imp. Margrave, out of Miss Valentine, 3 yrs ..... ae 
James B. Kendail’s ch. {. Rosette, by Drone, out of Ecarte, 3 yrs.....--..... eons AD 
Time, 3:53—3:52. 


The lst was a very pretty heat. Gosport took the lead in the firet quartet ; 
and although lapped throughout that and the second, was not headed. In the 
2d, the mare led for nearly a mile, with something in hand ; the colt gradually 
crept upon her, and at the stand thay were lapped. After going a mile and a 
half the mare weakened and was beaten by two lengths. 


SAME DAY—Second Race— Sweepstakes for all ages, weights as before. Subs. $—~ 
each, with $50 added by the Proprietor. Mile heats. 

Joseph Hellings’ b.c. by Imp. Priam, out of Fairy, 3 yrs.........<---s0.«sscecea 1] 

James B. Kendall’s b. f. Modesty, by Mazeppa, dam by Standard, 4 yrs........... 22 


Time, 1:52—1:54}. 
In the Ist heat the mare got a bad start, but regained her position before 
reaching the back stretch. The colt, however, was in hand, and shook her off, 
winning the heat by about three lengths. In the 2d heat they got off with an 
even start, but the colt had the heels of her, and won by a length. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 3.—Purse $——, conditions as before. Mile heats. 


E J. Wilson’s b. f. Miss Letty, by Imp. Priam,—Patty Burton, by Marion,3 yrs.. 1 Q 

Jams K. Van Mater’s br. c. by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 3 yrs............. 22 

J.,B. Kendall’s ch. c. Tommy Wakefield, by Drone, dam by Eclipse, 3 yrs.......... 2 3 
Time, 1:49—1:52. 


There was no race for the Three mile purse. A report of the Four mile 
race on Friday will be found elsewhere in to-day’s paper. 





Newell and Coombes.—As had been anticipated by all grades of persons ia- 
terested in aquatics, a match has been made between these first-rate men, 
which is appointed to take place on Saturday fortnight next, from Patney to 
Westininster,—** whichever you like, my pretty little dears,” as the showman 
said. This match is made under conditions which deserve the credit of some 
novelty, but lack to our taste consistency in wagering. These men contended 
a fortnight ago, when Newell, who was ahead, caught a heavy wave, and had 
his boat swamped, Coombes, of course, winning and receiving the stakes. I¢ 
may be as well here to observe that Coonbes is almost e stone and a half 
lighter than his adversary, and by his scientific style is considered to be full an 
equal match for him in a calm, but it is held that he ought not to row him ia 
severely rough weather, and hence the singularity in the conditions of the pre- 
sent match, which Newell’s party have very good-naturedly acceded to. 42 
to be a match with the wind, so that the lesser man shall have all the advan- 
tage of a smooth water, and necessarily less labour than rowing against the 
wind. The men are to start from Westminster an hour before high water if 
the wind blows up, and if oth: rwise, are to proceed to Putney and row down. 
The next deposit will be made to-morrow week at Mr. T. Keasley’s, Crown 
and Sceptre, Chapter street, Westminster, and the final one two days before 
the match, at Deptford. Betting is dull at present, but in many places the 
| money has been laid out at a point in favour of Newell. We have no doubt it 
| will be a first-rate struggle, and we hope ‘“‘the best man may win.” 


Steeple Chase.— Wherever spot is to be found, Mr. Elmore, of steeple-chase 
noteriety, is sure “ to be first in the throng.” An Amateur Steeple Chase came 
| off in the neighbourhoop of Harrow, on Thursday, for a Sweepstaks of 10 sove 
each, with a Cup given by Mr. Elmore. Six horses entered but four only star. 
lted. The ground, about four miles, was chosen by Mr, John Higgs, one of 
the right sort of farmers, and was from Edgware ‘Turnpike-gate, to a field ad- 
joining Mr. Elmore’sfarm, the property of Mr Sharp, another of the right 
sort. The line of county small enclosures, with strong fences and yawni 
breok for the last fence. The riders were all young lads who displayed bo 
courage and judgment. George Elmore was the winuer, and Master Philpott 
second ; the third lad got into the brook, and the fourth broke his stirrup feather 
but came over the brook gallantly. There was a match afterwards between 
the two Harrow boys, Philpott and Elmore for 10 sovs, Elmore riding James 
Mason’s hunter and Philpott Mr, Newcomb Mason's over the same country as 
the first. This race (says our correspondent) was the fastest thing I ever saw. 
They jumped the last brook abreast, Philpott winning by only halfa length. 
Bott. lads showed great skill and perseverance.—Sept. 30. 








HINTS UPON BREAKING DOGS. 
Ocroses, 26, 1842. 

Dear Sir.—As it is a very expensive thing, especially for young sportsmen, to 
havea Dog broken by a professed Dog-breaker, and as most of those who under- 
take to break their own Dogs, usually know very little about it; you will ease 
my mindqof a weight of duty, and perhaps, confer a benefit upon some of your 
readers by publishing the following. 

In the first place then, be sure that your Dog, whether Setter or Puinter, is 
thorough-bred ; a half-bred Dog succeeds in the field about as well as a haif- 
bred horse in a four mile heat. Let his ordinary diet be mush and milk, with 
meat two or three times a week. When he arrives at the age of six or seven 
months, or in fact. as soon as he begir.g to show any intellect, accustom him to 
the phrases, Down Charge! Hieon! Soho, and Heel, as connected with the move . 
ments which they represent. When his food is given to him, at the word Soho, 
teach him to abstain from touching it, and give him permission to eat at the 
word Hieon. When he is uine or ten months old, or as soon after as the sea- 
son will allow, let him be taken into the field. Most persons advise thet « 
voung Dog should be first taken out with an old and steady one. This, with all 
due deference to established authority, is a mistaken idea. Instead of looking 
for game himself, the pup watches the motions of the old Dog, aud in this man- 
ner, when taken out alone after a course of instruction of this nature, feels at a 
loss how to act for himself. In this way tuo, any bad habits that the old dog 
may leave, become the property of the beginner. The course which my expe- 
rience has told me to be the best, is to take the pup into the field perfectly 
alone. Let him at first range and snuff about as it suits him, he will at first 
chase, or perhaps stand on small birds, do not punish him for this, as vet he 
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me and other birds, besides a 
sign when a on being first takea out, evinces no eagerness or — 
When he rope on the scent of a game bird, he will probably show signs 
of timidity ; encourage him and work him gradually up, but not so near as to 
allow him to flush. When you have killed, do not permit him to run off and 
examine, but eall him in end make him charge until you have reloaded ; in- 


a to aceustom him to charge at the sound of the gun, be- 
neal have picked up the dead bird, let him smell at, 


taking tim ovt. When you 

pee bite or mouth it. Show it on the ground at some little distance from 

you, and when he runs at it stop him by the word Soho. After having a few 
, 


birds killed to him, he will have some inkling of what is wanted of him, indeed, 
his instinct partly tells him this, and he will endeavor to act up to the light he 
possesses. When in thick cover, a Dog ought to be allowed to range over 
about 120° of a circle, whose radius is thirty feet, and of which you form the 
centre. If any place appears to you more than usually good, direct him into it 
by the motion of the hand, and make him go through it slowly. In open cover 
the range may be a little extended, and the Dog should best thoroughly over 
the open field before he be allowed to take the hedges. In this way, when he 
has reached two years old, or perhaps before, you can seat yourself quietly on a 
fence while he bunts the field, goes down the hedges, and ends by coming in to 
you. Never suffer a dog to leave the enclosure where you are. In crossing a 
fence, always get over first yourself, and let the Dog follow. Suffer a young 
Dog when on game to stand for @ long period, and encourage him while doing 
so, but do not let him remain so long that he will run in. When a Dog requires 
correction, call him in to you, and place his head between your knees, and your 
hand on his neck, then whip with a lash or dog-thong, and remember the two 
proverbs—“ Spare tte rod, &c.,"" and “A stitch in time saves nine.” Various 
opinions are afloat about the propriety of permitting a Dog to retrieve; as for 
myself, I would rather lose ore bird out of five, than have a Dug broke to fetch. 
It blunts their scent, makes them apt to run in on their game, and apt to break 
away on the shot. I will allow that in some cases it is very convenient, as 
when a bird falts into an impenetrable place, or into the water, and if the young 
Sporteman would prefer that bis Dogs should retrieve, let him not be taught it 
until he is perfectly broke in all other respects, then let him be taught in the 
house. Do not overwork your dog. Leave the field when he shows any symp- 
toms of severe fatigue. Let him be well fed and well bedded. And above all 
things keep your temper; one impatient word or blow may destroy the labor of 
months. And if any one succeeds better with a young dog, in consequence of 
my remarks, than he hitherto has, it will much more than repay the trouble that 
these hasty jottings down have caused to a Youne Sportsman. 


CHAPTERS.FROM AN UNPUBLISHED WORK 
OF FICTION. 


For the “ Spirit of the Times.” 








knows not the distinction between g@ 











CHAPTER X. 

We are sorry that we cannot get along a little faster with the principal inci- 
dents of our story. It might be more agreeable to the reader, and it certainly 
would be to ourselves. But what are we todo! We cannot go faster than 
the persons who are actors in it. If Ben Bramble and William Henry Ballin- 
ger would stop at Squire Templeman's,— if the Squire would relate anecdotes 


of the’olden time,—if William Henry would sit in the porch the next morning } 


conversing with Helen Templeman, when he ought to be on the way to the 
Shades of Death with his rifle in his hand, I can’t help it, or help myself. As 
for leaving them behind that is out of the question. It would reduce this veri- 
table narrative to an abstraction. Ben Bramble was as impatient as you are, 
gentle reader. The horses were ready, and had been for half an hour. The 
dogs, except Young Kate, who had been left at Newhope—or, to say the truth, 
would not leave Matilda Ballinger even to follow her master—were whining in 
the yard, and going backwards and forwards from Ben to the horses. Ben was 
walking off his impatience near the horses, occasionally glancing at the gentle- 
man and lady sitting in the porch, yet he did not start off and leave his compa- 
nion bebind, Bout the worst of it is, that neither he nor ourselves gained any- 
thing by thedelay,. For William Henry and Miss Templeman spoke in so low 
a tone that not a syllable of their conversation could be heard. I can, therefore, 
only deecribe her person, and tell you what she was doing, while they were a:t- 
ting together. Her form was very much like that of William Henry's sister, 
which we have attempted to describe, but on a scale somewhat larger. Her 
neck was not so taper, her arms more rounded, and her bust more full. Her 
hair was as black and glueey as a raven’s wing, her forehead high and smvoth, 
her nose slightly acquiline, her eye-brows more arched, her eye-lashes long, se- 
parating the flashes that darted forth from her black, full eyes. Words are in- 
adequate to convey a just idea of their expression, it was such a combination of 
mischievous erchness and liquid softness. Her lips were more full and ripely 
ruddy than those of Miss Ballinger, but not less finely formed. Her teeth were 
regular, email, and white, her complexion brunette, but her skin smooth and 
clear as the interior of a conch-shell. There was something in the cast of her 
countenance that brought before the mind's eye that lovely shepherdess, the 
beautifal daughter of Bathvel,—yet no drop of Jewish blood ran in her veins. 
But the truth must be told ; she was of Indian extraction, lineally, though re- 
motely- descended from that princess who saved the life of Capt. John Smith, in 
Virginie. Her mother wes e Randolph, ard nearly related to one of that name 
who, dt a subsequent period, filled a large space in the public mind ;—the en- 
thusiastic admirer, and extensive owner of fine, high-bred horses—the accom- 
plished, cleasic, eloquent orator—the fearless, sarcastic, bitter denouncer of po- 
litical delinquencies, whose long, slender finger pointed at an adversary in de- 
bate; caused him to feel as if an Indian «arrow were aimed at his bosom—the 
most extraordinary man in person and in mind, of the age in which he lived— 
the most sarcastic and eccentric. 

Miss Templeman was knitting @ woollen stocking. It is true, young ladies, 
upon my honor. The descendant of Pocahontas was knitting a woollen stock- 
ing, for her father, I presume; and she had finished it to about the middle of 
the feot,—what happened, made me take particular notice of that. At first she 
was moving her delicate, taper, little fingers slowly and regularly, but as the 
conversation went on, so did her fingers, faster and faster, until I could see that 
she was dropping stitches much faster than he did words, if I could judge from 
the motion of his lips, for I could not hear a word, and as he drew toa close, so 
did the stocking. It was the shortest, dubbidest, most shecking foot that ever 
was seen to a woollen stocking. Just at that time, Ben Bramble put his closed 
fists, with his thambs parallel, up to his mouth, and blew out a blast so loud and 
clear thet the lady started from her seat—the young gentleman seized her hand, 
and meking a hasty adieu, sallied out. Mounting their horses, he and Ben 
moved off. 

“That whistle,” ssid Ben, “has started many a young critter in the woods 
aforé now. I thought I'd try it, anyhow.” 

“fou are in too great a hurry this morning, Ben; you've made me forget 
my fifie.” ‘ 

“You wern’t in no hurry, though ; the sun mought have gone down afore 
you'd have found it out,” said Ben. ‘ Here’s your shootin’ iron—I fotch’d it 
out,"suspicioning that you’d want to go back to look for it. That sister of 
yourn, Master Will, is an oncommon sharp-sighted gal. When she was arin 
me the way to the Shades of Death, I coulda’t make out what she was arter,— 

she seed it all as plain as a wolf's track around a sheep-pen, and she dido’t 
know neither that Squire Templeman’s darter warn’t raised out here in the 
Loop. She’s a new comer like as well as you, Master Will, and like will take 
to like, it’s nat’ral. ‘They come two year age from the old settlements in Vir- 
ginny. Her mammy died soon arter they gut here, and the Squire wanted to 
carry Miss Helen back to her relations, "bout Williamsburg ; but she said ‘ No, 
where you stay, father, I’ll stay,’—I heard it myself. Them ar the sort of gals 
accordin’ to my notions.” 





They pursued their way to the ferry on the New river, where Nat Colly and 
Charley Vandal were to meetthem. The road down the Cliff, from the Loop to 
the river, is one of the most remarkable in the United States. Every person 
should see it who is apt to be disheartened by difficulties at first sight insur- 
mountable. Let him see a wagon go up that road, and take courage in any en- 
terprise. Despair was afraid of that man who first drove a team up that place. 
The cliff mses to an elevation of nearly two thousand feet, and the top is not 
more than that distance from the river. The road, or rather path, runs down 
the river to the right, gradually ascending the bank till it gains an elevation of 
twenty or thirty feet, then it turns by a short semi-circle to the left, and passes 
back and above, so near the first line that it seems parallel to it, till it reaches a 
point immediately above the stasting-place, at the ferry—then another turn is 
made to the right, and in this way the track is woven backwards and forwards on 
the eastern face of the cliff, to the very top. The turns are exceedingly short 
and steep, requiring the skotch behind the wheels at every step. When the 
summit is reached, although miles have been travelled, you look down into the 
river, and think you could pitch a biscuit into it. To get up this road on horse- 
back, without a breast-band to the saddle, or down, without a crupper, is out of 
the question. 

As Ben and William descended tv the river, it began to snow, and the dogs, 
Captain and Rover, who frequently lagged behind, smelliag on the logs and 
bushes by the roadside, attempting to cut across from one reach in the road to 
another, would slip and slide on the newly-fallen snow, and roll down, so steep 
was the side of the mountain. When they were about half way down, Ben 
suddenly stopped his horse, and before William Henry perceived taat he had 
stopped, he heard the crack of his rifle. 

‘* I’ve stopt yer gobbling,’’ said Ben, as the fluttering of a wild turkey was 
heard fifty yards to their right, and William Henry, turning his eyes in the di- 
rection of the sound, saw the bird flapping his wings upon the snow in the 
death-struggle. ‘‘ Lost, Captain! lost!” cried Ben. The dog dashed off, and 
with great difficulty lugged the large gobbler to the horse's feet, where Ben was 
standing, reloading his gun. He had sent the ball thruugh the head of the tur- 
xey—a noble bird, with his glossy russet plumage, and a beard of black hairs, 
nearly a foot long, projecting from his breast. Ben tied him by the feet behind 
his saddie, and as he mounted Old Skewbald, as he called his horse, he said, “ if 
they’ve got no meat at the ferry, we shan’t want something for supper, for we 
stey thartoright. This is a fifteen or twenty pounder, and as fat as butter. 
We can do nothing till it stezs snowing, which it won't do afore night, if it does 
then.” 

‘* What's Long Nancy bin barkin' at!" cried Nat, coolly, as they approached 
the ferry, where he and Charley Vandal had arrived before Ben and William 
Henry, and were waiting for the boat. 

‘“* Nothin’ but a turkey,” said Ben. 

“IT tell you he’s a whopper,” said Charley, raising the bird from the side of 
the horse. You were right, Nat, when you said, coming down the cliff, you 
heard a gobbler talkin’ to himself on the hill side, for here he is sure enovgh.”’ 
It was wonderful to see how the dogs of these men, and even their horses» 
recognised each other the instant they approached. It was as manifest that 
they were familiar acquaintances and cronies as their masters. Nat had four 
dogs, and Charley five, and they all met Captain and Rover, wagging their tails 
and rubbing their noses against each other, with great apparent pleasure. And 
the horses as they came up, whinnied, and closed up. As Charley's mare came 
up to Old Skewbald, she thrust herself between him and William Henry's horse, 
laying back her ears, and nipping at him as if she was protecting him. 

“‘ Look at that,”’ said William Henry, “ she knows my horse is a stranger.” 
‘“Why she knows Old Skew,” said Charley, “es well as I do. Many a 
scramble they've had together over these hills, and many an hour they've easen 
the pea-vines in these wovuds, ox stood tied to the limbs of the trees side by 
side. She believes in Old Skew strong. She'd let him take an ear of corn out 
of her mouth any time, without backing her ears.” 

They crossed the deep blue waters of the river in an old and crazy ferry boat, 
and ascended the bank tothe house. On reaching the door, Charley bawled 
out, “ hellow! the Loop is on you, Boyer, dogs, horses, and al!.”’ 
‘Come in, come in,” said a tall, raw-boned, dark-haired man. ‘‘ Where 
away, now, Charley?” 

“ Ouly up the cliff a bit, to give this young gentleman from the old settle- 
ments, Mr. Ballinger, Capt. Boyer, a notion of what's in the Saades of Death.” 
“Glad to see you, Mr. Ballinger, walk in. Why here's Ben and Nat, too, as 
I live. Come in, boys, out of the snow. I'll have the critters put in the lot 
and "tended to. Faith, here's a tine turkey. I thought it was the crack of 
Long Nancy, I heard a while ago. So Ben, you can’t let my fowls alone. You 
mistook this for a wild one, I s'pose. But he's bin raised in my corn-field here 
—I'll have a warrant agin you, Ben.” 

“ Why.” said Ben, “ I know'd you'd want him for supper to-night, and I 
only thought to save you the trouble of calling him up.” 

“ Well, if that’s the case, I must let it pass this time,” said Boyer; ‘* but 
all the pheasants and turkics in these woods is my domestic fowls. You, Ro- 
ver, what the devil are you arter there, pullin’ down that barskin. Walk ir, 
Ben.” 

Ben obeyed the invitation, and ina short time was followed by Boyer him- 
self, who, shaking the snow frum his coat and hat, and going to a side-cup, 
board brought out a large case bottle anda horn tumbler— 

“Come, boys, here’s a little of the raal critter—old rye, all the way from 
Rockin’ham. Take a pull, Mr. Ballenger, and melt them snow-flakes on ye.” 
Every one except Wm. H. took the raw undiluted spirit, and after it a 
draught of water. 

“What's the chance for a bar in the Shades, Captain ?” said Charley. 
“Not good,” said Boyer; “this little sniff of snow ’ll drive ’em all! into 
winter quarters. They can smell it long afore it comes down, and they git 
under cover like prudent people. That one that you sce the skin on nailed ! 
agin the house, if Rover haint pulled it down, come down here yesterday, 
jestas if he wanted me to ferry him over the river into the Loop. His quar- 
ters is over thar I guess, and smellin’ this snow, he was makin’ for home, 
when I happened to see him, and tuck him for hay-stealing this side the river. | 
I wish, Charley, you’d keep your rogues at home, it’s ongenerous to let em | 
rob us poor folks over here.” 

“We can’t,” said Charley; “they’ve got so many relations and friends 
this side, they must be visiting on ’em constant. What will you take, Cap. 
tain, to ferry °em over by the year, backwards and forwards ?” 

“Two pounds of powder and forty of lead,” said the Captain, “if you'd 
throw in a good wad of tow and a dozen flints.” 

In this bantering, half jesting, half earnest style of conversation, these men 
spent the evening. It still continued to snow; but Ben Bramble, who had 
been out of doors, said the morning would be clear and cool. 

“ The wind has changed and blows fresher, and the flakes fall bigger and 
furder apart.” 

Just at nightfall a rough keen-cyed fellow and an elderly woman, whom he 
calied Mis. M‘Cloud, asked for quarters. The man was walking and the wo- 
man riding a shabby horse, followed by another carrying a large heavy pack- 
They were conducted into an adjoining room, at the request of the woman, 
who insisted on helping the man to carry in the pack as well as her own bun- 
dle. When supper was ready, they declined Capt. Boyer’s invitation to par- 
take of it, and soon laid themselves down in different corners of the room on 
blankets taken out of their pack. There we will leave them for the present, 
and return to the larger room in which we hunters were, and in which the 
supper-table was set out. We shall say nothing of the eating of that supper, 





‘<And mine, too,’ said William. 
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son, ham, and cord-bread, the supper consisted. Thiet aus 
though that we have mentioned was stil! on the table, though it a are bottle, 
still during allthe time. After the turkey was prepared in the ing Stand 
roasting, a long, sharp, narrow knife was passed around the thigh Way for 
to the hip-joint, separating the flesh from the bone; the Bens on Up 
tracted. In the same manner the wing-bones were taken out. An men er 
was then made from the inside of the body and the breast-bone was — 
and those articulated to it passing on to the back below the nan ~ Out, 
operations were performed with a facility which proved the iene 
ledge of the cook with the anatomy of turkies at the least. Flitches i 
bacon, peppered and salted, and rolled in flour, were inserted into the le “re 
wings, and the internal cavity was filled with a compound of Spee 
bread crumbled fine and kneaded up with bear's fat, salt, and yeas igh 
the apertures were then closed, a string tied very tightly around the neck ’ | 
to the body and the turkey was suspended by the legs by a cord bef eK 
bank of clear coals that filled the whole fire-place, a short-handle a 
was placed beneath to receive the drippings. The lean fresh bear's Meat »- 
cut into steaks, and the fat pieces ito similar steaks, these were sabi ~ 
peppered and a wooden spit or skewer, three fect long, was thrust th: a 
the middle part of a lean steak, and then a fat piece, till the stick a> 
This was also hung up befure the fire perpendicularly, but it was tei. 
ally taken down, slightly dredged with flour and held horizontally sings 
coals, and again suspended over the skillet which caught the ions ies * 
bear meat and bread were not put to the fire till the turkey had been revo! 
ing before it one hour and thirty-seven minutes. They were al] bide’. 
brown and smoking hot. The gravies were placed on the table jn vat tin 
pans. While William Henry was smacking his lips after taking a piece of 
bread which had been dipped into a portion of the turkey gtavy, Canten 
Boyer said— i is ae 
**IT have seen somewhere before this man in the other room, I've boon 
trying to recollect, but I can’t make out. Indeed, I see so many strange faces 
now.a-days at the ferry that it is hard to remember them.” 7 
“ He’s a queer-looking chap,” saic Charley ; ‘from Buncombe, in North 
Carolina, I lay a wager.” - 
“ I’ve seen the woman afore,” said Ben, ‘‘ at Lewisburg sellin’ chickens 
and eggs, and a drunken old man with her that I tuck for her husbang» | 
“I noticed the man’s hands particular,” said Golley, “and he’s no common 
workin’ man, that [’ll swear to.” 
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As we happen-to know more about this man and woman than any of the 
party at the table, and as they are connected with our tale, while the turkey 
and other viands are disappearing, we shall give our readers some information 
relating to them. 

Polly M‘Cloud had been the wife of an old soldier, originally possessed g 
strong mind, which, in his latter days,was destroyed by strong drink, Al. 
though poor, he had bought and added to his own the lands of many of his 
fellow-soldiers. But before he could either improve or sell them, his insidj. 
ous foe, and bold-faced whiskey, had rendered him inert in thought and action, 
Isaac Forster heard of him and his lands—went to sce him in Greenbriart 
where he lived in a miserable cabin on rented land, wheedled the old dotard 
into an agency for the management of his lands and the making of a will, 
which, in faet, would render Mr. Forster executive owner of al! that he should 
leave behind him, which, except his lands, was almost nothing. Old M‘Cloud 
had often heard of honest Isaac and his able management of landed estates in 
the west for the gentlemen of Old Virginia. Shortly after this transaction 
old Billy M‘Cloud died, leaving his widow and a daughter Catharine, a very 
pretty girlof fifteen. Isaac took a liking to her as well as the lands ; and the 
old woman, favouring his attention to the daughter, Isaac suceeeded in making 
her, not his wife, a thing he never intended, but the wretched victim of his 
heartless passion, promising most sacredly afterwards, in the words of the 
mother, to make her an honest woman. The mother, though apprehending 
now the worst, and determined, if possible, to conceal the shame of her daugh. 
ter, smothered at its birth the offspring of the unhappy deluded girl. Whe. 
ther she was intoxicated, for she, like her husband, had yielded to this destruc: 
tive habit, or being a very silly woman, had been influenced by Isaac For 
ster’s saying to her that little children when they die go straight to heaven, 
we know not. The pvor mother thought of the hapless babe, suspected some 
foul play, for she raised herself on her bed and exclaimed— 


“O! Mammy, give me my child? I call Heaven to witness, Mr. Forster 
that it is yours, and if any harm comes to it you will have to answer for ‘t, 
as well as for my ruin, tothe God of Heaven, before whom you promised ta 
marryme. O! Mr. Forster, take care of my poor innocent child. 0! >- 
you know it is yours as well as mine. Hand it here, mammy ?” 

*: The poor thing is dead,” says Polly M‘Cloud. 

Dead!” shrieked the mother. “O God! I know it was alive. Give 4 
to me, O! my Mother !” 

She took the child in her arms, looked at its livid face, pressed it to hers, 
screamed aloud, and fell back on the bed in convulsions. She never rose 
from it. Fit succeeded fit, and she died in delirium, crying continually,— 
“Give me my baby? Oh! give me my dear, dear child?” The mother and 
child were placed in the same grave, and Isaac Forster returned to Kenawha. 
Nothing was known of these transactions but the death of Catharine M'Cloud 
and her child. Nor were the cause of her death or that of her child knowa 
to any p:rsons except the mother and Isaac Forster. The people of the 
neighbourhood never dreamed of conc ecting them with Isaac Forster, for 
was thought that a young man who some time before was known tobe & 
suitor of Catharine M‘Cloud had been her seducer. He had left that part of 
thecountry. Isaac Forster spoke in strong terms of indignation against him, 
openly attributing his disappearance to his maltreatment of Mrs. M'Cloud's 
daughter. He called hima villain, a seducer, and the murderer of an abused 
young woman. Ina short time after these events he paid a visit to Polly 
M‘Cloud. She threatened him with disclosure and extorted money from bm 
He promised to pay her more in a short time, and again returned to his own 
house. Instead of going again, he sent this man, who staid some weeks, aad 
they are now on their way to his house, or to some other place to which sv? 
has thought fit to accompany him. 








CHAPTER XI. 

We left the hunters with Capt. Boyer at the supper table, afer discussing § 
portion of the good things before them, and the probabilities of finding g2™¢ 
on the ensuing day, which would certainly be fair, as the clouds had dispersed, 
the wind lulled, and the stars shone out on the cold bright dress in which (he 
earth was arrayed—laid out in a winding sheet of snow, they laid themselves 
down to res: on blankets before the fire. Capt. Boyer offered a bed to Willam 
Henry Ballenger, but he declined the Offer, saying— . 

“That he meant to be a veritable backwoedsman in sleeping as well as eat 
ing ; and you see, Captain, that I can play my part in the latter at least, #* well 
as Nat or Charley.’’ 

They were soon asleep. How beautiful is a cloudless morning in December, 
when the earth ‘s covered with snow, and the rays of the rising sun are reflected 
and broken, and thrown around by the clear cold crystals of hoar frost. The 
glintings of the short lived diamonds are flashed forth and mingled, and inter 
woven, forming a dazzling and meshy web of solar light over the whole surface 
of the earth, and every tree, twig, and fence is encrusted with the glistering 
grime, throwing around them an atmosphere of roseste light. And that te 
ing of vigor and elastic energy, that comes over us on such a morning, and bra 
ces us for its enjoyment, O! it is delightful. To breathe and look abroad in 
spires us with delight. Such was the morning oa which, after aa early and 


or the good appetite with which it was discussed. Butas the cooking was \ hearty breakfast, Ben Bramble and his companions, and William Henry Belles- 
in a style sumewhat different from that which is usual at the present day, we, ger, left the ferry house on New River, and ascended the eastern precipitous 
will step into the kitchen and see how that important art was exercised on | path, that leads towards the Shades of Death. They have deea descr 
turkey and bear.meat in that country at that day; for of these and dried veni, 
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ug it meat or sport, boys, you want to-day ?” said Nat, coolly, “ for I’ve 
ought the cow bell from the ferry.” 

4 cow bell !” exclaimed William Henry, “ what in the world has a cow-bell 
.» go with hunting ?” 

2 « Naty” said Ben Bramble, ‘‘ you must tell the boy. He’s axin’ in arnest, 
il don’t know nothin’ yet, except the use of the rifle—he’s larn’t to shoot,and 
hat’s all.” 

Wat stared hard at William Henry, and said— 

«Way, it’s time, I b’l’eve ; he don’t know the use of cow-bell in huntin’, 
po you only want the meat. Well, young gentlemen, thar’s three sorts of 
iq’ deer in them woods: Stand huntin’, Still huntin’ and Bell huntin’.— 
when some of the hunters with the dogs goes into the drive, and chase the 
ver out, we know the places where they will come out; men stand at them 
ces, and shoot ’em down as they run by. That’s stand huntin’ or drivir”’ 
. deer. But onless the man at the stand can hit a streak of lightnin’, 
To be sure, good dogs may run ’em down, 
| kill em; but they oftener gets clean away, or takes water. This sort 
’ votin’ is for gentlemen, who is got a meal house and something in 
In still huntin’, thar’s no dog needed; you go about whar you 


iu 


, from experience the deer feeds, Jerning to stand as still as a dead tree, 
yyi—see quick, step quick, shoot quick, and you’ll get meat and skins enough 
spor deer is plenty. The Injuns mostly kill deer in this way. Bell-huntin’ is 
ye when the ground is kivered with snow, as it is now ; when the track of a 
yer is found or they are started up, a man with the bell or tinklin’ like, as it 
wore a cow follows the track, and the rest are runa good way off, hearin’ 
yeh way the bell is agoin’, rides or runs off ahead that way, and when the 
er who ain't afeard of the bell, comes along not far before the be!l-man, they 
oot him down. TI don’t say nothin’ of standin’ at the lick in the night, and 
goon’ 'em down like asteer at a salt trough, nor of shinin’ thar eyes with a 
ghtwood knot in the dark, case that’s onfair, and dangerous to other critters, as 
Charley can tell you.” 

«What if Idid kill Haff’s old mare,” said Charley, ‘‘she warn’t worth noth- 
z, tho’ I paid for her.” 
“You never will forget that, Nat, you used to treat yourselves at night, till 


* Sto ” sai “ ’ in? ri l 
ae a ot con ve burned and are cummin’ right over the ridge to 

A moment after and all was silent for half a minute, and then such a burst of 
ee from the dogs as never rang through those woods before. 

i. that is glorious,” cried William Henry, “ It excels all the music I ever 

“* He’s tuck a tree,” said Ben, when he made his leap, and the dogs come up 
they lost the scent and circled round. But when he found where he was up i. 
the tree, they toid him so pretty quick, and loud, too. 

“Only hear ’em wakin’ all creation.” 

Onward they rode rapidly towards the dogs and had got within a hundred yards 
when the sharp crack of Charley’s rifle was heard, the heavy fall of the animal, 
and the piercing ehriek of a dog, and a most savage growl. 

“On, boys, on,” cried Ben, “‘orthar won't be a piece of Charle7 left big 
enough to bury. He won’t stand off and see the dogs die.” ! 

Beu got first to the spot, and there was Charley in the midst of the dogs, with- 
in a few feet of the wounded raging animal, with his knife in one hand, and a 





large limb of a tree about five feet long in the other. It was impossible to fire 
without the danger of killing him or the dogs. 








when you move, movin’ as light and quick as moonshine from behind a | 








voy got that scare at the Burning Springs, and sot the Kenawha River on fire,” 


ssid William Henry. 
»Comenow, Mr. Charley Vandal, “ don’t be poking your fun at me, so slily 
in thet style.” 





»J;’sa fact,” said Charley, “ ask Ben, he knows its the real truth.” 

“He sut the river on fire,” said Ben, “that’s sartin, and he said he was 
«ared, but I don’t know how that is, I never seed him so yet, and we’ve been 
cogeter in fires, Whar a man’s mi’ty apt to show what's in him.” 

lf you'd bin with me that night,” said Nat, ‘‘ you’d have believed it and 
wed ttoo. There’s no use lying about it, I was scared alittle of the worst ; 
wo! Thad cause tobe. Tf it warn’t a ghost ora sperrit it was somethin’ on- 

‘a! anyhow, and I warn’t a gwine to stand thar in the woods of a dark night 
»y myself, and be done I don’t know what to, by somethin’ that I never seed 
ve ike on afore or since. I was a huntin’ on the hills, Mr. Ballenger, and had 
ilght along, and I thought I seed something's eyes a shinin’ in the bushes 
sout a hundred yards off on the hill side above me. SoIstopt a minit to 
make sure,and then went on towards it. Every now and then it seemnd to 
sjat it’s eyes so that I could’nt see em for half a minnit, and when its eyes | 
yas shot, it made the most oncommonest, onnatralest noise ever was heard, 
jwas like the mixin’ of a blacksmith bellows and the hissing of a thousand 
wead head snakes. Then its eyes would open and it seemed to be commin' 
Agin they shot up, and the noise was worse than ever, and 
gitin’ mity close to me; when they opened it seemed all but touching me. 
jit as T raised my gun to fire, it shot up agin andI could see nothin’ but a 
sof a wavering mist like that nobody on ‘arth could take aim at, and the 
nose begun agin. I know’d if it travelled as it did when it shot its eyes be- 
je ‘twould be on me, and thar was no time to lose—that I must either shoot or 
wu. But I couldn’t see nothing to aim at. So I cut loose and let down the 
ull tothe river, and if I did’nt leave a streak of light behind me, lightnin’ never 

. [thought once or twice! heard it behind me, audclose, too. I believed I 
vas runnin’ my best before ; but no man knows how fast he can run till he feels 
Powell’s quarter horse Catchpenny could not have aided 
me comin’ across the Renhawa bottom. I made but one jump from the bank 
0 the dugout, and like to have went beyant her. It sent herout like a shot 
mashovel. I dashed the light into the water, and seized the paddle. In- 
vead of the water’s puttin out the light, as I am a livin’ man, the river ketched 
itr, and blazed up nearly ashigh as my head. I didn’t paddle slow, I tell ye; 
lthought the world was cummin to an eend pretty quick ; and I never knowed 
low I got out on that canoe, nor whar I was, till I found myself a matter of 
‘0 miles from the river, by Sam Dyer’s potater patch. I didn’t know then 


as! did that night. 


‘at some of the water from that had run down intyv the river which kotch afire 
tom my light instead of squenchin it. 

“That must have bin it,"? said Ben, ‘for common water won't burn, any 
Sow you can fix it. ButI never could conjectur’ what it was that first scared 
jou, and gin you such a race down to the river.”’ 

“Nor I nuther,’’ said Nat; “but you don’t catch me night huntin’ on that 
side of the river agin, nor no whars else, by myself, that’s the naked truth. And 
vet since I'm always joubous ard wary like, specially in the dark, if I sees or 
hears anything onnatural. That night tuck more courage out on me, than’s 
fer been put back since.” 

. “Taint the lack of courage,” said Ben, “ it’s a sort of superdition, like ; 
‘ores has it as well as men. Let one git thoroughly scared in harness, and he 
‘ever forgets it afterwards. It’s no use reasonin’ with him. When he begins 
‘“vemble, it’s come upon him, and he seems to feel like Nat across the Ren- 
‘twa bottom; and he’s no more fit for harness than Nat is for a night hunt. 
Why they say Col. Will Washington, as brave as all creation, has it so bad that 
‘*sobliged to take a nigger boy up behind him in goin’ in the night from one 
“ghdors house to another, to keep that feelin’ from scaring him to death. 

“Well, God knows,” said Nat ‘I pities them as has it as [ kutch it that night ; 
‘td now when I hears or sees anything oncommon in the night I feels it a creepin’ 
Over me,” 

They had now ascended the precipitous bills near the river, and the dogs who 
"ete well trained, had been trotting behind the party when Charley Vandal’s 
Uid Ruler rushed suddenly to the point, and setting up his bristles began to 
Owl and run forward, then to fly back under the horses heels. They were on 
* seep ridge above the western edge of the Shades of Death. 


“Look out,” eried Charley, “ Old Ruler is as true as steel ; nothing but a 


lence, had announced his intention to make his 39th Balloon Ascension, on that 
day, from an enclosure in Gettysburg—and with his usual punctuality, was rea- | 
dy on the day and hour promised. 


enquirer to be in earnest. ‘I will give you fifty dollars !’’ ““Agreed—fork over!” 
The joke was “carried on,” and the cream of it was soon transferred to the 


ferating his direction to “cut loose !” 
gone far enough, and requested his customer to get out, as the time had arrived 
at which hehad promised to be off. But he refused to do so, and insisted that he 
had regularly hired and paid for a passage ‘‘in this boat,” and go he would. 


ble personage told him to “lave his hould,” 
he wouldn’t !” 





““nter or a wild cat can bring the old fellow to them capers.”’ 
“Stop him, Charley,” said Ben. 

, But before he could even make the effort, the other dogs were also in front,’ 

+ hey dashed off like a whirlwind ; such a ctath and yell William Henry hed 

“er heard before. Charley Vandal was off in an instant at full speed, cheer- 
“8 the dogs with a hollo that made the woods ring. 


‘a Hark !” said Nat, “did you hear that rush through the ivy bushes to the | 
Hpht 1 j 
| 


“Yes,” eaid Ben, ‘he’s waked up and scared, and will take a tree if they 
»| Come up with him too quick.” 
What is it?” said William Henry. 


A painter, sure,” said Ben ; “and vee, here he got his supper last night, and 


deer. 


| neared the earth it had lost its rotundity and appeared to the gazers here to 
| come down heavily like a wet sheet. 





| resides on his own property. He is not to be found three parts of the year in 


ie directly afterwards. Look at the track in the bloody snow, he’s no, 
“en, I teli ye.” . ; 

be show was all ploughed up and stained with the blood and entrails of a | 
we There lay the horns and legs and a part of the carcass. This was said 
"een as they rode rapidly on in the direction of the dogs. 


Just as Ben (who had leaped from his horse) approached Charley, and before 
he could get his hand on him to jerk him away, Charley got the stick into the 
panther’s mouth, and leaning forward on it with all his might, and stooping over, 
could just reach the breast of the beast with his knife. At that instant the 
stick snapped in two and he fell forward on the animal, but so true was his aim 
with the knife, and so admirable his presence of mind that he sent the sharp 
instrument into the very heart of the panther—not without receiving a severe 
wound himself, for as he fell, the panther struck at him with his paw and raked 
off his coat sleeve, shirt, and a part of the flesh from his right arm and shoulder 
to the elbow. Ben pulled him away from the dying animal and from out the 
crowd of dogs, who were growling and shaking and tugging like infufiated fiends. 

‘“‘ Why, what’s got into you, Charley, to turn foul all at once, and get to 
clawin’ with a painter in the woods, before anybody could come up to see far 
play ?” said Ben. 

“Thar was no time to lose,” said Charley ; ‘something turned my ball 
and instead of hitting him in the heart, I shot him thro ugh the loins, and he no 
sooner teched the ground than the dogs was on him. He made the fur fly, I 
tell you. Did’nt you hear old Ruler cry out for help? I could’nt stand 
that.” 

‘‘If you had no time to lose you had a life to lose, and you’ve come off 
ity well, I tell you, with that ragged coat sleeve. Why, boy, he’s tore your 
arm too, and spoilt your fiddling I fear for one Christmas.” : 

‘It’s nothing but a scratch,” said Charley, ‘and I'd have given half the 
flesh on my arm to save Ruler from his infernal claws. Whar is the old dog? 
I fear he’s hurt worse than I am.” 

‘Thar he is,” said Nat, “ he’s give hia life to save yourn. It’s all over with 
him. Thar he lies with his intrails torn out, a dying, and yet he’s looking 
right up in your face.” 

Charley turned to the dog, who so soon as he saw his master’s eyes upon 
him, wagged his tail, attempted to crawl to his feet, and actually expired in the 
effort. Charley Vandal bent over him, burst into tears and sobbed like a child. 
Benin an undertone sa'd to William Henry— 








‘** That boy ‘li lose his life some day for a dog or some gal that he thinks has 
her feelings insulted. When his heart’s tech’d he forgets that he’s got but one 
life to lose.” 


BALLOONING EXTRAORDINARY! 


A daring feat was accomplished on Saturday last, by a citizen of our neigh- 
boring town of Gettysburg. Mr. Joha Wise, the American Aeronaut, par excel- 








His balloon was inflated—his ballast, grap- 
pling iron, &c. duly stowed, and he was about to step into the basket. At | 


that moment, Mr. John McClellan, a young gentleman of Gettysburg, enquired | 
of Mr. Wise whether it would not be possible for (wo persons to ascend with 
the power then in the balloon. 
seemed much disappointed—said he was determined to have a ride, and enquir- 
ed the price at which Mr. Wise would permit him to make the voyage alone. 


On receiving a negative reply, Mr. McClellan 
‘One hundred dollars, Sir,” said Mr. Wise, who did not appear to consider the 


pocket of the Aeronaut—and his substitute was snugly seated in the car, voci- 
Mr. Wise thought that matters had now 


As Barney O'Reardon and to the man in the moon, when the latter respecta- 
‘*The more he bid him, the more 


Mr. Wise then let the balloon up a short distance by a rope, thinking proba- 
bly, that as there was considerable wind, and the air horse consequently turbu- 
lent, that his substitute would have his courage cooled and ‘‘give io.” But this 
was no go—and thinking that he had as good a start as ever he would have, 
Mr. McClellan cut the rope—and was off! After he found that it was the de- 
termination of Mr. McClellan to go, Mr. Wise had but time to give him a few 
hasty and imperfect instructions in regard to the management of the balloon— 
and ina few minutes the daring amateur aeronaut had ascerded to a height of 
about two miles. Here he struck a current of air, which bore Lim directly to- 
wards York. He says that the earth receded from him very rapidly after he 
had thrown a bag or two of sand upon it—that Gattysburg passed off towards | 
Hagerstown, and that he saw Carlisle, Hanover, Abbottstown, Oxford, and Ber- | 
lin strolling about—and that soon after, just ahead of him, he saw Old York 
coming fall tilt up the turnpike toward him, apparently taking an afternoon's 
walk to Gettysburg. Having determined to stop at York, and fearing, from 
the remarkable speed at which our usually staid and sober town was travelling, 
that she would soon pass under his balloon, and give him the slip, he pulled the 
string attached to the safety valve, in order to let off a portion of his gas. 
This valve is so constructed, that when the rope attached to it is pulled, :he 
valve opens to the interior and again closes by the force of the gas when the 
rope is let go. Unfortunately, however, the inexperienced aeronaut pulled too 
violently at the valve rope, tore the valve door completely off its hinges, and 
brought it down into the car! When this occurred he was more than a mile 
high, and he immediately and with fearful rapidity descended, or rather fell to 
the earth! When the valve door came off, the gas of course escaped rapidly, 
but the balloon caught sufficient air to form a parachute,by which the fal: was mo- 
derated—and we are happy to say that the voyager reached the earth about five 
miles from York, entirely uninjured! He says that as soon as the valve door 
came down upon him, he knew that something had “ broke loose ;”” and just 
then remembering that Mr. Wise had told him to be sure when he descended 
to throw out his grappling iron, he was preparing to get at it among the nume- 
rous things in the basket, when the earth bounced up against the bottom of the 

7) 
“When first seen from York, the balloon was adout 13 miles off, nearly due 
West. It appeared to be approaching directly toward our town, until the valve 
was pulled and it had fallen considerably. As it fell, it seemed to find a current 
that bore it rapidly toward the North. The spot at which it landed is about 


th West of our borough. 
e.4 al of the gas ™ distinctly seen from York; and as the balloon 





en that Mr. McClellan wil! give to the public ee parte 








MISCELLANEOUS. : 

and the Bad Landlord.—The following is an extract irom a 
moe ny ote Wodehouse at a public dinner in Norfolk last week :—‘' Some 
persons imagine that a good landlord is he who takes alow rent Isayno. A 
good landlord is he who takes a fair remunerative rent, and considers himself as 
well as his tenant. A gentleman may have a good steward; but a good landlord 
does not rely on any steward; he looks round among his tenants for himself, and 
secs if they are farming well, and informs himself upon everything that relates 
to his own property se the welfare of histenants. A gooil landlord generally 


ames’ t, but will be looking after his ewn interests as well as those 
Sr bie mr sag On the contrary, a bed landlord is the worst weed a soil pro- 
duces. . He lives principally in London—is seen at Newmarket, Melion Mow- 
bray, and, in their turo, Paris and Baden-Baden. The entleman I mean em- 
ploys an agent in Chancery-lace, Mr, Gammon. This Mr. Gammon never sees 














the estate himself, but employs clerks, who write an excellent hand and send in 
neatly written accounts. He knows nothing about the estate, whether it be 
arable or pasture, only the rent. He employs some person who deceives him 
and informs him the ae is worth forty shillings, while it is really worth only 
thirty shillings per acre. The agreements are made, and the unfortunate te- 
nants receive them. Rent-day arrives, and the tenart informs Mr. Gammon 
that he cannot make up his rent ; to which Mr. Gammon, replies, I cannot give 
you a moment—his Lordship has lost money at Crockford’s, Newmarket meet- 
ing 1s coming, and he must have the money. Now what is a good landlord ? 
He wishes to live himself, but he also desires that al! around him should live. 
The rent day comes, and the tenant says [ am in real distress ; it is difficalt for 
me to make up my rent. The landlord, from livicg on his estate, knows what 
the farmer has done to the land; he sees that he has been marling and ma- 
nvring, and done much, but that. his capital is not sufficient to carry it on. 
What docs the landlord say? What money do you want? The tenant replies, 
Ido not want a great deal; a hundred pounds would make it all right. The 
landlord lends it him, and tell him te go on improving. You are doing both 
me and yourself advantange. -This is what a good landland is. Globe. 
Hoax.—The wags of the town have becn highly amused during the last few 
days by a very capital hoax played off upon the worthy host of one of our principal 
inns (Yarmouth.) At the time the Queen passed through the Roads, mine host 
and his fair partner displayed their loyalty by taking a boat and going off to 
greet her Majesty on her way towards the metropolis. A few days after a letter 
was received, bearing the Royal arms on the seal, and purporting to be acom- 
munication from the Secretary of State for the Home Department, expressive 
of the gratification her Majesty felt at this display of the loyalty of this wor- 
thy pair, and offering, as a peculiar mark of Royal favor, to confer the honor of 
knighthood upon mine host. The letter being read to his lady, she was in ex- 
tacies at this mark of Royal condescension, at the same time expressing her 
opinion that so dignified a title was rasher too much for her spouse to accept- 
when a friend suggested that a much better plan might be adopted by bargain, 
ning with some gentleman in the county who might be desirous of obtaining 
such an honor, and seliimg to him the title, which her friend assured her the 
Queen would transfer to the favored individual she might be pleased to nomi- 
nate. Three thousand pounds was the sum named, and the lady, thinking so 
substantial a benefit would be more useful to people in business than a title 
without a fortune, was about to commission the gentleman forthwith to com- 
mence a treaty for the sale, when a junior metbe rof the family expressed her 
indignation of the use about to be made of the Royal favor, and thought the 
title should be accepted rather than so shameful a use should be made of it. 
Whether this eloquent appeal of the young lady had ite full influence or 
not, we are by no means preparedto say. Suffice it, that on Saturday the 
worthy host was congratulated 1a the market by a number of his friends, who, 
without waiting for the Royal letters patent, greeted him by the title peculiar 
to the rank of Knighthood. Whether it is the intention of the party to apply te 
receive the honor we have not yet heard. Ipswich Express. 
Fishing Extraordinary.—A country gentleman who resides in a sectio of 
the country that is watered by the Urr, rejoicing in the name of the happy 
valiey, visited Loch Roan on Tuesday last, to draw a few lines, previously 
baited and set, with the view of capturing a dish of pike. On approaching 
the spot, he was surprised to see a large bird of the cormorant species flapping 
its wings on the surface of the water at a fearful rate, and to all appearance 
unable to escape. On obtaining a nearer view, it became plain that the luck- 
less black douker had got firmly hooked to the end of one of the lines, and 
however vainly, was struggling vigorously to extricate himself from an eméar, 
rass alike critical and unpleasant. After a little delay, the line was drawn- 
and the prisoner landed in good style. To seize him, however, formed a task 
that required greater caution, armed, as all the tribe are, with bills not a lit- 
tle formidable, and even wings capable of dashing to the ground objects far ex- 
ceeding their own bulk. But at length the job was managed, and the bill 
gagged in presence of several respectable witnesses, and to the astonishment 


of the natives, as the veteran passed along to his own residence. 
Dumfries Courier. 


The King and Queen of Prussia arrived at Sarrebruck on the 21st instant. 
Their reception was enthusiastic, and, in one respect, novel. As it was dark 
wheu they arrived, about 2,000 men, who work in the coal mines in that neigh- 
bourhood, formed themselves into three lines, each man having a lantern. 
The first line held their lanterns ona level with the waist; the second as 
high as their shoulders, ard the third held them over their heads, thus produc- 
ing a very singular and pleasing effect. Galignani. 

The late Marquis Wellesley.—The following remarkable passage regarding 
the classic attainments of this much esteemed Nobleman, is extracted from 
the evidence of the Rev. Joseph Goodall, D D., Provost of Eton College, be- 
fore a Committee of the House of Commons on Education :—*‘ I should be 
sorry to detract from the merits of such a man as Professor Porson, whom I 
loved, esteemed, and admired; but I would name the Marquis Wellesley as 
infinitely superior to him in composition. The Marquis, as a genuine Greek 
classic scholar, exhibits the exquisite style and manner of Xenophon.”’ 


A Real Jacobite —Among the inmates of the poorhouse of the parish of St. 
Nicholas there is one Kirsty Fraser, who has reached the age of 103 years. She 
appears to be in the enjoyment of excellent health, and says that, if she could 
get ‘“‘a wee drap o”’ tea an’ a sma’ bit tobacco, she might waddle on a good 
while yet.” Kirsty was seven years old when the battle of Culloden took 
place, and describes the appearance of the field on the day after with all the 
gusto of a real Jacobite. ‘* Muckle stir and muckle fae was there,” she says ; 
“the trenches o’ the dead bein’ as high asa house, and covered wi’ earth.” 
She was acquainted, too, with the cave in which Flora Macdonald concealed 
Prince Charles, having explored it ‘ae day wi’ ither twa lassies, when Flora 
and Prince Charlie were out at a walk.” Kirsty came to Aberdeen about sixty 
years ago. ‘It wisa guid Aberdeen when I cam till’t,” says Kirsty ; * plenty 
o’ wark for baith man and woman; but noo there’s naething but poverty an’ 
Such are the recollec- 


tee-totalism, an’ ilka ane fechtin’ wi’ his neighbour.” 
Aberdeen Herald. 


tions of Kirsty Fraser, a Jacobite of the first water. 

El: pement.—On Sunday morning, long before the chime of the church bells, 
a handsome well-appointed Brougham, driven by a smart young “tiger,”’ in blue 
livery, was observed to drawn up in Belgrave-square. After some time a 
young lady, accompanied by her maid, hastily entered the carriage, which was 
immediately driven off at a rapid pace to the perish church of St. George, Ha- 
nover square, where the lady was met by a dashing and very handsome swain, 
who, having all prepared for the ceremony, led the blushing bride to the altar, 
when the happy pair were united by the “silver link and silken tie’’ of Hymen’s 
bonds. The lady, who is possessed of no small personal attractions, is an heir- 
ess in her own right, and the only child of a reverend divine in Northampton- 
shire, related to and bearing the name of an eccentric and most distinguished 
member of the bar, who once helda high office under the Wellington Adminis- 
tration. The gentleman is well known in tke valley of the “ Whispering Wye,” 
and made his political debut at the last Herefordshire electicn. 

Whimsical Calculations. —What a noisy creature man would be, were his 
voice in proportion to this weight, as powerful as the grasshopper, which may 
be heard at the distance of one-sixteenth of a mile. The kolibri weighs about 
an ounce, so that a man of ordinary size weighs about as much as 4,000 koli- 
bris. One kolibrimust weigh at least as much as four grasshoppers. Assum- 
ing, then, that a man weighs as much as 16,000 grasshoppers, and that the 
voice of one of these may be heard at the distance of oue-sixteenth of a mile ; 
that of aman, were it in proportion to his weight, would be audible at the dis- 
tance of 1,000 miles; and when he sneezed, he would run the risk of bringing 
the house about his ears, like the walls of Jericho at the sound of the trum- 
pets. Assuming, further, that a flea weighs a grain, which is something more 
than its real weight, and that it is able to clear one inch end ahalf at a spring, 
a man of 150 pouads weight would, by the same rule, be able to make a 
spring over a space of twelve thousand eight hundred miles, and, consequently, 
leap with ease from New York to Cochin China, or round the world in ‘two 

umps! 

Lelging house Servants.—It would frighten any servant but a real London 
Cinderella to go down into the kitchen in a morning and see the work those 
little hands have to do. The rows of boots and shoes to clean—the candle- 
sticks to rub bright—the dishes to wash up, the pots and pans to scour—the 
rags to shake—the washing about of her own, all the week, although she is 
always adoing. Then the number of times she goes in and out in a day—now 
off for tea—then butter—next time for a chop—then a bottle of soda-water 
for the gentleman who had drank too much over night—again for the newspa- 
per—a letter to the post-office—a pair of shoes to mend—a bundle to be car- 
ried to the laundress—a quartern of gin for the landlady. And she is ever 
taking down her little bonnet, which she never ties, and throwing on her half- 
shaw! she never pins—then with her latch-key in her hand, pointing her heed 
twenty aifferent ways—going—returning—then diving into the kitchen for a 
few moments to do her work—then up again to answer the bell; and never 
executing a sing! command of the lodgers without being called into the par- 
lour to tell the le lady whatis was. cw yo 

Match against «me—A match had attracted considerable attention in its 
locality, took pla:. on Wednesday afternooon Mr. Goddard, of the Rove and 
Crown, Brill, backed himself (a heavy man) te drive his back horse in @ Cart 
from his inn, at Brill, to the Mitre Inn, at Oxford and back, in 13-4 hours, one 
hour being allowed him to refresh bis horse at Oxford. The distance is fall 24 
miles on a hilly cross-country road,—the late rains making the t much 
worse. He left Brill at two o’clock, and  atierad the journey to org in 
47 minutes, and after resting the hour, did the home distance im 49 minptes, 
thus winning his with nine minates to spare. 7 
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O COME. the attempt to destroy himself, is the patient we saw. 


RACES AND MATCHES T 


. _C. Fall Races, 5th Tuesday, 29th Nov. 
Aveovera, Ge. * - - Hampson Conuree, r C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 22d Nov. 
prs gg oon oe Me Club Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 14th Nov. 


Base >. , Jockey Club Fall Meeting 2d week in Dec. 
MopiLE, Ala. - - - Bascombo Court’ jC. Fall Meeting, Sta Wednesday, 234 Nov. 
ances, SSar- <0 Metarie Course, Jockey Club Fal] Meeting, 24 Wednesday. 14th Dec. 
New OsLgars, ‘f * ‘Lovisiana Course, J. ©. Fall Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 2ist Dec: 


— 





SS THE BOAR-HUNT 

BY H. R. ADDISON. 
o much of of this exciting sport, I was so anxious to part ake of 
uence of this noble chase, that I was up and dressed a full 
waiting Charles Fitzroy, who had agreed to come over and 
breakfast with me previous to starting, the powerful exercise we were marin bs 
endergo requiring the stamina-conferring preparation of a good meal. ' t the 
appointed time my friend arrived. Never had I seen him m such high spirits 
After a few moments’ pause he confided to me the cause of his joy. Maria 
Selby had consented to accept his hand. He had cut out at least a dozen en- 
vious rivals, and gained the love of one of the loveliest girls that ever visited 
India. I could not do otherwise than congratulate him; at the same time I 
expressed my surprise that he could thus have left her even for a single day. 
With a look of triumph he assured me that so strong was her attachment to him 
that she had even consented to be present at the sport; a fact of which he was 
not alittle proud, since it gave him an opportunity of displaying his superior 
horsemanship (he was one of the finest equestrians In Bengal) in her loved 
presence. : j 

Presently our horses came round, and we trotted off to the appointed place 
of meeting. On our way we argued about the distance it was possible to throw 
our spears. Fora trifling bet Charles undertook to send his weapon completely 
across the river which ran beside us,and which was about a hundred yards wide. 
I accepted his challenge. He made the trial, and succeeded, The question 
now was, how to get back his spear. Fortunately we saw at a short distance a 
man about to cross the stream with his cows. The custom is to drive these 
animals into the water,who instantly swim across to their usual feeding- grounds, 
the owner holding on by the tail of one of them, which not only assists him in 
swimming, but scares away the alligators which here abound. A bargain was 
soon struck ; for the sake of a few pyse (pence,) the native undertook to bring 
back the missile which Charley had so skilfully launched. In a few minutes 
more he was across the stream, and already held the javelin in his hand. The 
cows, however, who had willingly gone towards the rich pasture on the other 
side, sturdily refused to return ; so the man was compelled to plunge in, and 
swim back as best he could. He was just about the middle, when we saw him 
make a sudden dart forward, almost out of the water,and utter a fearful scream. 
Again and again he called for help. 1 was about rushing in to his rescue,think- 
ing he had been seized with sudden cramp, when I was suddenly laid hold of 
by my syse, who, with a face of terror, unable from agitation to speak, kept 
pointing to the river. ‘Twice the cowherd disappeared, and as often rose, ap- 
parently struggling in great ageny. A second object now became visible. 
Once it showed its wide jaws above the surface. The water was instantly 
stained with blood. I turned away in sickening horror ; my pulses almost burst 
their bonds in terror and disgust. No help could be afforded ; no aid could 
save the poor wretch. ‘The scene was over; nothing but the encrimsoned 
current remained to tell us that we had been the unconscious cause of a fellow- 
being’s death, who, for the sake of a few pence, perhaps to support a wife and 
children, now left destitute, had met with the most dreadful doom,—had be- 
come the prey of the ferocious alligator. 

Such an omen at starting was not likely to give us a great relish for our 
coming sport. When we joined our friends, we were melancholy, and unfit to 
partake of their noisy merriment; yet, as Miss Selby was present, and had 
come here purposely to meet Fitzroy, it was impossible to turn back or leave 
them ; so, coute gut coute, we mingled with the group, and soon became engag- 
ed in the animating chase. Would that my pen could do justice to the inspir- 
img boar-hunt! Its dangers, its difficulties,—the scope it gives for showing 
dexterity both as a spearman and a rider,—the rate at which you traverse the 
unfrequented wilds of India,—the excitement when the hog stands at bay, and 
only yields to the superior address of the bold sportsman, who risks his life in 
approaching him,—the very horse you bestride sharing in your triumph, though 
conscious of his peril ;—all this, and more, gives zest to a chase, generally ac- 
knowledged to be the first in the world. 

Charley, however, for some time hung back: the scene of the morning had 
cut him up terribly. I kept closeto him. Having ridden out with him, I de- 
termined not to leave him, even though I lost the cream of the sport. Maria 
Selby, encouraged by her father, under his efficient protection, was at least a 
hundred yards in advance of us. The ground was uneven. We had to cross 
several nullahs (streams.) ‘This our fair protegée did with perfect safety, 
Charles Fitzroy, though unwilling to join her, on account of his low spirits,keep- 
ing her always in sight. A second hog had been sprung,and we were going ata 
rattling place, when suddenly, as Miss Selby crossed a high ridge, so high as 
to shut her out from sight, we heard her utter a loud cry. In a moment Fitz- 
roy’s spurs were in his horse’s sides; like lightning he dashed after her, and 
with a sudded bound cleared the bank. A cry of terror—a shout of despair— 
and in the next instant I was beside him. How shall! I paint the scene !—how 
shall I even touch upon it? She had fallen—Fitzroy’s hunter had but too well 
cleared his leap—he had carried his rider across the ridge—his fore-feet had 
alighted on the chest of the poor girl, who now lay a corpse in the arms of him 
who would have sacrificed a thousand lives to have saved hers! while on the 
other side stood the maddened father, pouring out curses, calling down male: 
dictions on the head of his daughter's unintentional destroyer. For a while 
Fitzroy seemed to doubt the truth of what he beheld: he kept frantically call- 
ing to her who now lay dead in his arms. The father’s revilings he scarcely 
seemed to hear. Not atear ditmmed his eyes—his misery was beyond ‘ears. 
His senses had temporarily yielded to the shock; for he continued calling on 
her in a frenzy of grief to look up and smile upon him. He saddenly seemed 
to recollect himself, and at a glance read the whole extent of his misery. He 
let the corpse gently down, and with a sudden spring wrenched my spear from 
my hand ;—1n the next instant he had driven it through his heart! He fell 
across the body of her whom he had destroyed,—her whom he had loved so 
well. Their blood mingled in one stream. ‘Their souls, it may be fairly hop- 
ed, arose together to a pitying heaven ! 


THE FLORENCE MAD-HOUSE. 
From ‘‘ Sketches of Italy.” 


We have now visited mad-houses at home and abroad ; we have seen Bed- 
jam with Dr. Munro, and Bicétre, Salpétriere, and Charenton, with Ferriers 
and Esquirol, and report favourably of all. Of Italian mad-houses, however, 
we should (before our visit to this one) have given a very different account. 
This house, though built a century ago, is constructed upon an admirable plan, 
and presents a striking contrast to those of Rome, Naples, or Genoa, which, 
when we saw them, (and it was lately,) resembled menageries for wild beasts 
rather than places of asylum for human creatures under the privation of reason. 
Instead of a meagre building, like more than one of those alluded to, dirty,and 
deficient in every convenience, and opening into a court which must be either 


an oven or an ice-house, according to the season, between which the lunatics 
pass their lives, (huddled together within, or turned out into the court like wild 
beasts into an amphitheatre)—the patients have here space, cleanliness, and vi- 
gilance without violence. At present there are 320, of whom two-thirds are 
women. They take their meals together in airy and lofty saloons. These 
meals are good, and they are served with a degree of order not always observed 
at more reasonable boards. ‘There is a bath-room invitingly clean and commo- 
dious. Each patient whose case requires it, has (unlike the cells of old, es- 
pecially of that terrific bedlam which had ceased to exist before our time—that 
bedlam “where Cibber’s brazen, brainless, brothers stand”’)—a light, airy, 
white-washed room to himself, with a wholesome-looking bed in the middle. 
All these rooms open into a corridor, which affords a walk for all kinds of wea- 
ther, and for all times of day, and looks into a garden in which the lunatics are 
allowed to walk, and encouraged to work also if they are inclined to do so. In 

‘oviding these afflicted creatures the means of physical enjoyment, this esta- 

lishment is superior to any we have ever seen, and inferior to none in the vigi- 
lance and care bestowed upon them by an enlightened physician and his intelli- 
gent agents. Even in their moments of violence or excitement, Dr. Capucci 
: to have much authority. No manacles are used. The camisole, with 
its hollow leathern cylinder which fastens on the wrist, is quite sufficient. The 
very sight and noise of fetters, the humiliation implied by wearing which must 
have been known to almost every maniac while he was yet sane, may, it is con- 
ceivable, irritate him dreadfully when mad. Even those who are bound to their 
beds are here confined by contrivances which are not apparent to the sufferer, 
who merely feels entangled in the bed-clothes in a way that he cannot under- 


stand. I saw one poor creature, the picture of despondency, whose hands were 
raised in an agony above his head, oa 


ch was turned upwards, and his case was 
of more than common interest. He was one of a eon | of three brothers, on 
all of whom madness had alighted. Two months ago he and one of his bro- 

came to Florence, and put up at an hotel, where the elder, after a few 
hours, made an attempt to destroy himself in presence of his brother, who 
started up and prevented him. They sat down together, and the hitherto sane 


I had heard s 
the inspiring infl 
hour too soon, a 





employed every nt to divert the other from his dreadful 
— which he rushed to th ‘and eos 
taken up dreadfully mangled, and died in a few hours ! 


e window, threw himself into the street, 
He whe had first made 


After his lodgment in 
the mad-house, while he was receiving the visits of another brother, that bro- 
ther also became suddenly insane, and was detained in confinement here for six 
weeks, but is now convalescent. Cases of periodicity, or what used to be called 
lunacy, are very common here. We saw one of those persons during his in- 
terval, who was so far from mad, that he obligingly put on the camisole to ex- 
plain its use tous. We aiso saw a case where amaurosis, or death of the optic 
nerve, had progressed into idiocy ; of those cases one had occurred in a very 

od shaped head ; blindness of this sort followed by loss of reason, must needs 
imply structural change in the brain as the common cause of both. The nuns 
here perform the duties of the Seurs de la Charité at Paris, and exhibit the 
same devotion to human suffering, prompted thereto by hope of the same re- 
ward. We observed in the small niches where there hung small portraits of 
the Madonna, several silver votive offerings chiefly shaped like hearts. These 
offerings are, however. not tokens of recovery, but testimonies of piety, or ra- 
ther of pious habits surviving madness. The women at the time of our visit 
were enjoying their maccaroni, which looked so good, with its grated Parmesan 
and clean potage, that we could, had the party at dinner been less exception- 
able, without repugnance have partaken. Our meals at the locandas, with the 
vetturino at the end of the table, are generally much below the entertainment 
at the Florence mad-house. An aged woman, one of the guests, rose to speak 
to us, and on our asking her age, as we were instructed to do, she said ninety- 
six, adding that she had followed Napoleon's campaigns with her husband and 
two of her sons ; that one of her sons was left dead on the field at Barcelona ; 
that the other was alive, and had married ; and that some fine young children, 
who had come to see her, and whom we saw, were his. She could only tell the 
name of certain places where she had bivouacked, and was beginning, so she 
said, to forget half the victories at which she had assisted. Liberal donations 
have been left to the institution, by various individuals, some of whom in effigy 
stood round the wards twelve feet high in their marble shoes ; others have been 
honoured with busts only, and some have earned merely tablets to tell of their 
good deads. Our guide said, ‘* This stone bequeathed us five hundred crowns, 
that bust twenty thousand, but yonder statue twenty-five thousand.” 

A striking contrast indeed docs this mad-house altogether present to another 
which we have visited in Italy, and the name of which we withhold, from un- 
derstanding that it 1s about to be superseded by another more resembling that 
of Florence. At the place alluded to, a short passage ushered us at once into 
a court filled with incurables of either sex. We stood mburnfully in the midst 
of hundreds of our fellow creatures, a prey to maladies which they are instruct- 
ed to believe, and which under such circumstances must be, incurable. Many 
in this state had already arrived at a great age. Sailor or soldier, artisan or 
priest, mixed together, they were listening with dull ear to the coarse menials 
who took us round and talked of their cases, the time they had been in, how 
long they were likely to encumber the establishment, speaking of their death 
before them, as if it merely involved a change of bed and clean linen. How 
many have given up their spirits between those sheets' How much misery has 
lain, and is yet to lie, on those narrow iron bedsteads! Here and there the 
eye of the passer-by was startled at a healthy face, where flesh and blood had 
resisted the local malady, and madness had taken place in a system otherwise 
sound. But this is not common. The ordinary maniac looks like a living 
parchment, unwholesome, yellow, or exsanguine. Some few pass thirty years 
in these melancholy abodes, and a period of twenty is not, we understood, un- 


certain opinions were expressed by the ecclesiasti 4 

at issue, which induced Colonel England, Uae tes aoe ©n the point 
the regiment, to order the men back again to the Established ChePointed to 
following Sunday. True it is these descendants of the Cov Urch on the 
marched to St. Paul’s Church, Chichester, but, on halting at tone Were 
refused to enter. ‘‘This is nae our place o’ worship,” they evoll Bales, they 
They were told, if they did not go in, they must be marched b y mth’ 
their quarters. About a hundred were induced to goin; the rn again , 
marched back again to the barracks. Soon after the clergyman moons» Were 
his sermon, those who had gone in, either not liking the doctrine "Ban toreag 
regretting that they had separated from their comrades, made a si OF perba 
movemement, and adsolutely walked out of the church. On Moni tne 
ing, the Rev. J. Benson waited upon the Colone!, to expostulate wit Morn, 
what he deemed a violation of liberty of conscience, and also of the fit on 
suldiers of the British army. In the course of the week, a letter oa nBbtsof 
from the Major-General commanding the district, authorizing ng Rt 
Benson to preach to the Presbyterian troops during their stay at Chi “te J, 
and ordering the men to be marched down to the Independent Chapel be 
Captain on duty for the day. The Setter was publicly read to the they 
the barrack-yard by order of the Colonel; and on the fol owing Sunde ; 
gallant Highianders returned to what they called “their an plaice o m ay the 
The bard (without instramens) conducted the singing. The Scotch : 
of the Psalms was used on Sundey afternoons, and a sergeant acted — 
tor, giving out every two lines. ‘Their devout attention, and the general 
ling of the leaves of Bibles, seemed to imply that, like their Presh we oo 
thers of old, they were accustomed to submit the merits of as lee - 
law and to the testimony. The battalion are now on the Atlantic on 7 we 
passage to Canada —Aberdeen Herald. + OD their 


as Preten. 





FOREIGN POLICE. 


Dublin Police.—An old woman, rejoicing in the very appropriate na 
Sarah Wrangle, brought before the magistrates of Henry street, on Tuoi, 
two women nemed Jane O’Briea and Eliza M‘Manus, whom she char ~y Pe 
having violently assaulted her on the night of Sunday last, as also ten 
carried on a system of unceasing annoyance towards her. "e 

The complainant, a most vivacious o!d beldame, when called UPON to stg 
the particulars of her complaint, forthwith launched into the most Virulen; y 
vectives against both the prisoners, rolling forth her anathemas with unbo ded 
volubility, and describing the Misses O’Brien and M‘Manus as libe's op ce 
nity in general, aud caricatures on the female sex in particular. Jane O'Briey 
had a face like a Wedgewood-ware teapot, a'd Betty M‘Manus, so far trem 
possessing any symmetrical proportion, resembled a feather bed tied in the 
middle by a hay rope; but notwithstanding that they were, both one and the 
other, misshapen masses of deformity, they cocked their noses in the air as 
saucily as if they were “*born beauties,” and gave the “ hoigth”’ of impudent 
treatment to every one with whom they had anything todo. “Op Sundar 
night last,” continued the complainant, “the gentleman who is landlord of the 
premises where [ and these vile women live called at my room for the rep: 
Knowing that the gentleman was not acquainted with my personal appearance, 
and not finding it very convayniet to produce the 8 1-2d., I came to the door, 
and ‘ Sir,’ says I, ‘ Mrs. Wrangle (meaning myself) is not at home; she is gone 








common ; the great majority, however, being those whom other hospitals have 
already rejected, are of course, destined to die off much sooner. 

Of an upper floor of this horrid tenement we desire to say nothing. It wasa 
place for a Salvator to paint, for a devil to rejoice in, for humanity to sicken and 
shudder at. We had been, as we have said, in many mad-houses before, but 
in none like this; at once a menagerie of fierceness, a pig-stye of filth. The 
motto to Dante’s Inferno had been strictly applicable to this hopeles place. 
The faces of the maniacs were begrimed with dirt, and their plight rendered 
more pitiable by the utter negligence of the keepers. There was a small ward 
at the end, in which the people were treated just like wild beasts ina menagerie. 
There they lay chained to their beds frantic and foaming, some gnashing their 
teeth in violent and suppressed rage at the manacles and chains they could not 
break ; others oscilating their heads and trunks from side to sidewithout ceasing ; 
or threatening the destruction of their bedstead by frantic efforts. An enraged 
tiger would not have been more to be dreaded than one awful creature, who, hav- 
ing a slip-chain which gave him a few feet furlough, as you chain a mastiff at your 
gate, sprang up on a high window-sill, and leapt down again on our approach, 
with the agility of a monkey. Along an open gallery of small extent for exer- 
cise, well secured and guarded by iron bars, there stalked several) whose situa- 
tion was not quite so intolerable, inasmuch as they were only chained by the 
hands and wrists; but dangerous enough were they even thus as they strided 
up and down, naked to the waist, some in suspicious taciturnity, others uttering 
imprecations. 
to get his arms loose to fight. 


that was mad but on one subject. 
countenance held a book, which we asked to see, and found it to be a French 
work on mathematics. We asked the party (he was a Capuchin) if he liked 
mathematics? He said, ‘ Yes, but [ am no great proficient in them.’’ On 
observing to him that the book was above our own reading, he said that he 

; could read it well enough, buat that his knowledge was not of a practical kind. | 
“* What studies did he cniefly pursue?” ‘‘ Un poco di tutto.” ‘ But what did 
he prefer!” ‘ None, he liked all study for its own sake.” We can to this 


‘tug out my heir, until at last they made a holy show of me. 
| at me with the tongues, Eliza M‘*Manus saying tht she would spring from the 


to Deumcondra to take a walk for the guod of her health, and in coorse yoy 
cannot be accommodated with the trifle of rent to-day.’” Well, your reve. 
rences, the gentleman turned on his heel, and without more ado, he was walk. 
/ing down stairs quite contented, his umberel under one arin and his book under 
the other, when out rushes Jimmy O'Brien from the opposite room, and says 
she 

Mr. Duffy—Who do you call Jimmy O’Brien! 

Complainant—I call Jane O Brien by that name. [Great laughter). 

Mr. Dufly—Ycu cali Jane O’Brien Jimmy O’Brien! 

Complainant—Sartinly. [laughter] Her name is Jane O'Brien, but J cal! 
her Jimmy O’Brien, because she’s neither wife, maid, nor widow, only a com. 
mon informer, [laughter]. Well now, by token, your reverences, out came 
Jimmy O’Brien, and says she to Mr. Jenkins, the landlord, ‘ The woman is 
telling you lies, sir. Sarah Wrangle is no more at Drumcondra nor Queen 
Victoria is. It's herself that opened the d or for you, and she has money 
enough to pay you if she liked) Ot! Jimmy O’Brien, you infernal informer, 
says [, how dare you for to come for to go for to say any such thing as tat to 
Mr. Jenkins—how dare you, Jimmy, put your nose where it’s not wanted, dui 
where it only runs the risk of being pulled? [Great laughter]. So with that 
| your worship, I turned into my own room where there was a saucepan of byling 
| water on the grate. I seizes the saucepan on the impulses of the moment, 


j and running to thg prisoner’s door, ‘ Jimmy O’Brien,’ says I, ‘I'd be obliged 








One there wi é ‘ : , 1” ened 
ne there was a oe aery bockgh “priaty: py we } to you if you'd let me discoorse with you fora minute.’ ‘That! will,’ cried 
. mad ouse, abl the mad ewe | Jimmy, and up she danced bounding-like to the door, when I draws the sauce. 
together—the violent with the more gentle, the utterly bereft of reason and he | * Hs Idi tents slap-bang in b 
A middle-aged man of very interesting | 2°" from under my apron, and pitched the sca!ding contents siap-bang tn her 
é : é ( B ail 
hte A ete ¥ inveresting | face, saying ell the time, ‘ Take that, Jimmy—iake that, you devil of the 


world. (Mrs. Wrangle’s mirth at the remembrance of this amiable feat was 
30 uproarious, that her laughter choaked her utterance for several minutes) 
Thereupon, concluded the complainant, Jimmy and Eliza M Manus began 


assault me most ferocious!y, pulling me, pinching me, thumping me, and tear- 
They then degen 


pully of Kilmainham fur my sake, and Jimmy O'Brien declaring that ste 





hour place the whole picture before us. Twenty pair of eyes glaring, wild, and 
distorted! ‘Twenty faces convulsed or collapsed! Twenty pair of hands op- 
pressed by galling chains clanking around us! Twenty tongues employed in 


be endured with patience in a calin state of health, and doubly unendurable in 
the excited state of a madman’s brain! The filthy bedding, the begrimed 


half-naked bodies tossing about under the influence of a disorderly will! the 
hoarse din, the idiotic laugh, the intense hate, the suppressed malice of some, 
and the voiceless woe of others, and amidst all the keeper's indifference—all | 
these were elements of a whole which none can describe, but which none having | 
witnessed can forget. The women were more in number, and as fierce as the 
men. ‘Three times were we assailed by wooden bowls with their contents flung 
at us, and once by a girl with such a pair of beautiful eyes! Every where in 
this division of the house, such jabber, twitter, mockery, and laughter, that one | 
never heard anything like it. The females were generally old: and some few | 
showed so much delicacy and propricty, and had so little of the wildness of an | 
unsettled mind, that we could have hoped any thing for them any where else. 
How much might not have been expected had these been under the judicious 
treatment of E:squirol or Munro! We were too much interested not to pay a 
second visit to this place, when we found some of those who had been most 
violent on the first, now coiled up in the bed-clothes, silent, efféte, and motion- | 
less ; others were gesticulating just as before, and seemed never to have slept | 
from that moment, as if they were wound up to speak or scold eternally. One 
magnificent countenance of a man lay nmiotionless gazing at us, as it had done 
yesterday, with a mild dignity and consciousness of suffering dishonour—a face 
such as the first Charles ught have shown towards the rabble that hooted him | 
to execution. Our mathematical Capuchin was in his bed and reading his Bible, 
which he does every morning, and says it gives him composure for the trials of 
the day, and, he added, it is much wanted here. His salutation was the most 
graceful imaginable. The women were as vociferous as ever, and as active as 
squirrels. hey lose about nine patients for every hundred, which speaks well | 
for their general health. The nun who went round with us had been their 
guardian for a year, and hoped to be continued for another. The women, in 
the attendance of a kind person of their own sex, are much better off than the 
men, to whom is denied the unspeakable advantage of symyathizing friends, | 
and who are abandoned to keepers, themselves scarcely above the capacity of 
brutes. Surely to such men as the care of the over-sensitive lunatic ought 
never to be confided! \s to the cause of madness iu Italy, love, it is said, fills 
the wards with his victims, and such cases often exhibit a frightful expression 
of lost or depraved intelligence, making devi!s of the quiet and inoffensive, and 
speedily precipitating the young into old age. Humanity is not wanting in Ita- 
ly, but it requires more attention than it is their custom to give, to hit upon the 
best means of alleviating the distress of these poor lunatics. On the spot where 
we saw these distressing scenes, there is now nearly, or quite finished, a noble 
building, admirably adapted for the separation of its inmates. The number of 
its compartments will afford the further advantage of enabling those who are fu- 
rious to be kept apart, and without chains, though complete emancipaiton from 
bonds did not appear to be the contemplation of the keepers. One of the at- 
tendant sisters said to us, “If we were not to chain them they would bite 
though their hands were restrained by the camisole.” I told her that we had 
no chains used now either in France or England. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. , 

A circumstance lately o¢curred in Chichester, which will probably be read 
with interest by every advocate of religious liberty. The reserve battalion of 
the 71st Regiment of Highlanders, soon after their arrival at Chichester bar- 
racks, expressed their unwillingness, as Presbyterians, to be marched, on Sab- 
bath.days, to the Episcopalian Chureh. As there is no Presbyterian kirk in 
the city, they chose to worship at an Independent chapel, where the services 
differs scarcely in any point from their owo. The Rev. J. Benson, A.M., In. , 
dependent minister, ed to perform an extra service for them on Sunday 

afternoons, as they (being about 400 strong) could not be accommodated at 
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the morning or evening services. After they had attended the first Sabbath, 


ceaseless and vain attempts to expostulate against bonds or restraints, not to | bull-dogs I should call them, in the shape of faymale womeu. [I 
} = , . abe 


; ne alec ' - 5% ' : ang ee . , 
walls, daubed and painted by the maniacs! the dirty floors, the scanty light! thing originatimg in the enmity of the complainart, who, as long as they r¢ 


| thieves and wretches when they chose another landlady. 


| which she snatchea out of the hand of 154 C, presented an app 


would wash her hands in my blood:”’ 
Mr. Daffy—And that is the sum and substance of your complaict. 
" , ' ; a 
Cumplainant— That's all Ihave to say agin them two voyilint iaymeies 
aughter | 
Miss Jimmy O’Brien and her amiable companion then entered into their de. 
fence, and declared that the charge against them was altogether @ mace-0) 
nied 
a room from her were paragons of perfection, but whom she designated & 
Complainant (to the prisoners)—Oh, you varmints! You ought to be tare: 
and feathered. [Laughter]. 
Miss Jimmy O’Brien (to the complainant)—You're a reprobate of an 
woman, you ought to be skinned alive. _ 
Miss M'Manus—Out of my sight, you horrid old woman—! dispise on 
The prisoners here made a simultaneous spring out of the dock, and prove: 


oui 


: $ 
bly would have been at the throat of the complainant were It not oe 
Wrangle, arming herself at the exigency of the moment with a pole’ fi. 

earance sum- 


ciently formidable to repel her assailants. 1 that 
The magistrates ordered the prisouers to be removed, and directe 
both parties should enter into mutual recognisances to keep the peace- 





ON READING OF THE ADULTERATION (WITH GLASS) OF SNUPF 
I said to myself after reading the Times, 
As I restlessly toss’d in my bed 
Tis glass then destroys all my snuff-taking joys, 
And that make this great pane in my head ! 
Mountain and Valley.—At a party the other day, some discussion arene 3 
to the highest mountain in the world : “I don’t know which 1s, 
‘‘ but Nicholas Suisse is certainly the deepest valet.’ 
Watch a saw-mill working by steam, 
A spectator seem’d lost in a noon-tide dream : 
At length he burst forth,‘*They do just as they please - 
“Yes! ‘wise saws and modern instances’ these. 
THE TWO GATE-KEEPERS. 
The Doctor receives us from birth at bed-side, 
And forwards us on towards Death, his pale brother. 
Thus life is a railway on which we all glide, 
With the Doctor at this end, and Death at the other : givoreed 
Sorrew for the dead —Is the only sorrow from which we reluse to be 24 his 
Every other wound we seek to heal—every other affliction to forget ; sh and 
wound we consider it a duty tokeep open This affliction we cheris 





EPIGRAM. 


brood over in solitude. ! scarry theif 
Why are red haired men the best soldiers! Because they always ©? y 
fire-locks on their shoulders ! —— 





HAMPTON COURSE, FALL MEETING. oon ani 
HE races over the above course will commence on Tuesday, Nove™ 

T continue throughout the week. 

First Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. 

William Smith enters b. f. by Imp. Emancipation, out of Leanna. 

Thomas Walton enters Bascombe coit, out of Patsy Wallace. a 

S W. Shelton enters — h. by Bascombe, out of Muc’.!ejobo’s ful! sister. 

Same Diy—Sweepstakes wiil be run for $25 and en ce. 

Second Day—Purse $250, two mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for $25 and eatrance. 

Third Dey—Purse $350, three mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstekes for $25 and entrance. 

Fourth Dey—Purse $500, four mile heats. 

Fifth Day—Purse $100, mile heats. 

Same Day—Purse $150, mile heats, best 3 ia5. 

The stables of Messrs. Myers and Crowell, Cols. 
Hampton, will be here. 

William Smith, of South Carolina, with his stable, which 's 4 
be here. 

Col. Cockere)l, with his stable, and many others, are expected. moving wells 

McCally and Lomax, and S. W. She Iton, are on the ground— ON, Proprieto 

{Nov. 5) ’ S$. W. SHELTON, 
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mamas FOREIGN POLICE. 
ese Court of Requests. —“ Miss Nicholls lived on the First Floor.”— 
ade polis, a very staid and frampish looking lady, of * a certain age,”’ 
gry AD8 , answer the summons of one Mrs. Brownrigg, a lady as fat as the 
yprated 19 *; Brentford, aud who claimed of Miss Nicholls the sum of two 
a * id fyurpence under the following circumstances :— 
‘ ared that Miss Nicholls rented the first floor room front, and Mrs. 
Is sppe kept both parlours of a house in Tonbridge street, Somer’s-town 
ii aang nge of friendship had taken place between the ladies; #emetimes 
; vownrigg would borrow a flat iron of Miss Nicholls, and that lady in re- 
"e ‘the unlimited use of Mrs. Brownrigg’s wetaing pe. Miss Nicholls 
yn ; iend Mrs. Brownrigg her “‘bellis;” and the fat and unctuous Mrs. 
g accommodated Miss Nicholls with her ** long broom” o’ cleaning 
' ‘res, however, have their beginning and their end, why not the 
a ip of these veritable ladies ? The cackling of geese saved Rome! 
i missioner—Do you owe this money, Miss Nicholls? 
i Nicholls—No, thie; I don’t thir; indeed I don’t, thir. 
“ Brownrigg (putting herself in the position of the landlady of Wapping) 
njog’t yet, arm ; I’ll let you know you does. [Laughter.}] How about 
on nia pan, haye!—how about my warming-pan ! 
#) missionet— What ! warming-pans at this time of year? 
vn Brownrigg—Yes, sir. And though I don’t like to say nothink as don’t 
ae e10 me, I'll ges¢ tell yer worship all about it. Miss Nicholls being single 
aes chilly, always wants her bed warmed, and so every night as wos up 
- aa weeks ago she borrows my warmin'-pan. [Roars of laughter.] 
ne mada o, what description of pan?” inquired ajuryman. , 
‘ Why, areg’lar geod ’un,” replied Mrs. Brownrigg ; ** one as ’ud warm the 
est bed in the world in ten minutes. [Laughter]. Well, sir, I lends, 
winds, and lends, till at last one morning I looks and sees a hole as big as 
. right hand, in the bottom. [Immense laughter.] You may laugh, gentle- 
ait put I ups and says, ‘ Miss Nicholls,’ ses I,‘ you must pay me, in course, 
~age warmin’-pan, as you've burnt a hole inthe bsttom.’ ‘No, IJ shant,’ ses 
she. ‘not till sich times as you gets me another flat iron for the one as you 
voke off the handle last week.” With that I ups and ses, no better nor no 
gorser, ‘ Your flat iron’s got nothing to do with my warming-pan—f{Roars of 
iggghter) 5 and if so be you don’t pay, why I shal! summons you that’s all ;’ 
nd 30 DOW i’ve done it.” . R 
“Commissioner (laughing)—Now, Miss Nicholls, what do you say to this? 
iss Nicholls (lisping)—Thir, the bottham of Mittheth Brownwigg’s warm- 
; yan was damaged long before I thee it ; and all thee (she) wants is to im- 
ye on me. She broke a handle off my flat iron, and 
“Commissioner— What was the value of this warming-pan 1 
rs. Brownrigg—It’s a family concern, sir. Fust, it was my grandmother's, 
en my mother’s, and now it’s mine. 
<e jy at this explanation, put their heads together; and, after some 
cojsultation, they seemed to think that the article was not so valuable as had 
ven estimated. The flat iron was set off against the warming pan, and the 
case smoothly dismissed. 
Mrs. Brownrigg appealed to Miss Nicholls’ sense of honour; but Miss Ni- 
inher own brief and native eloquence, merely ejaculated, ‘I wish you 





chools, 
may get it, ; , 
‘‘ And through the court this signal ran : 
Beware of Brownrigg’s warming-pan.”’ 





Secret Sorrow. —T here are more secret than known sufferings. Men sleep 
veside each other and dream, but rarely does the one know when the dreams 
»' the other are painful, otherwise he would awake bim. 

A Long Cane.—A traveller, among narrations of wonders of foreign parts, 
jelared he knew a cane a mile long. The cempany looked incredulous, and 
‘was quite evident they were not prepared to swallow it, even if it should 
ure been a sugar-gane. ‘“* Pray, what kind of a cane was it?” asked a gentle- 
“ It was a hurri-cane,” replied the traveller. 


mun sneeringly, 
l:istemper which creates the bliss of home, or disturbs its comforts. It is 
iin the collision of intellect that domestic peace luves to nestle. Her home 


ithe forbearing nature—in the yielding spirit—in the calm pleasures of a 
yd disposition, anxious, to give and receive happiness. 

‘n Irregular Discourse. —Some time ego, a Scotch clergyman was piously 
‘ing forth toa primitive congregation in a rural district of the country. 
he good man, either from laziness or a defective memory, was in the habit 
‘writing down the heads of his discourse, and each head was written on 
warate slips of paper. Unperceived by the man of God, the wind carried off 
cof his slips containing his Thirdly. Of course when he came to thirdly, 
~iudly, thirdly, reiterated the good man, but could proceed no further. An 
iti watron, perceiving the dilemma of her worthy pastor, and knowing the 
cause, at last rose up and said, “ I’m gayin muck!e mistain, sir, if I did na see 
tudy deeu oot at the wast door no very lang syne, sir.” 

“Esq.” at the end of a man’s name, is like a quirk in a pig’s tail, more for 

ainent tian use, 
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TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1842. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


pn NOVEMBER number of this Magazine (being No. XI., Vol. XIII.) was pub 
ushed at the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times,’’ No. 1 Barclay Street, American 
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- FISHING TACKLE. . Daag at ober 
Joun CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff, offers for inspection, improv ed 
" Sods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the te 
—licn~a greater variety than has been seen before inthiscountry. [Feb26—6m 


ID nt JOHN ANDERSON & CO'S | fi 
4!.-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cat Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
“L The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
“sive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
,! Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 


‘ceo, manufact : try merchants, and others, who have not 
ce nlectared Gy Cheer Meeenn enor. heir sales, are informed that 


"0 been able to obtain the quantity they required fort r 
+e, , LOW ready to execute thelr part he to any ameust. au anole will be punctually 
wed to if p . t, New York. 
“to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, wort; NDERSON & CO. 
or can be returned, and the 
(Sept. 24.) 





ume’: This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, 
‘ey refunded. 


», 0 PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
“4 Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in te eithe 
,Uchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining tot “a a: 
»», AY matters intrusted to his care will be attended to wth pongsesiieaes +: 
. \Marges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editer of this paper, James J. 
, “84. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 


“ COmmunicati id. 
tications must be post pee C BARNET, Commiss‘on Agent, 


New y for purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
—_ ‘ork, August, 1842—[ug. 27-t.f.) 


CAROLIN STON, S.C. 
OLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHARLE gt ae 


‘GUs STEWART - ; ders 
‘Ll for, 7 roprietor of the above Establishment, ten 

nguet friends and purens, for the favors heretofore received, and senpentnely 
‘ieee @™ that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing 


~~ 
‘he H 
ef 








 f,,, te! is now in the most perfect repair, having been newly paint 

tiny mar me enovated, and vod sam necessary measure aaopted to con 
hie Téers and Travellers. ; i 

tie marke ceterminstion of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the a 

“aparg., alfords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of winse Ral 

Lng St with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the 
bade Boats, &e. will always find an omnibus in attendance. been re- 

<2; 1%) either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have 

$8 pr. week. 


mage eet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 
10 pr. week. 
lbpr. day. 


ed throughout, 
tribute to the 
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| iad 5 AUGUSTA (Ga.) RACES. 
day in over Hampton Course commence on the last Wednes- 
"so, ~ hang 7 SAML. W. SHELTON, Prop’r. 





' NATCHEZ (Miss.) RACES. 
Ts Races over the Pharsalia Course, near Natchez, wili commence on We dnesday, 


the 23d of November next, and contin 
;. ue four days. 
Aug. 23d, 1842.—{sept. 10-8t.} M. McNULTY, Frop’r. 


SWEEPSTAKES, HAYNEVILLE, Ala. 
f bes following Sw cepstakes are now opento come off at the above place in the Spring 
N , 





“ — 44, and °4 
- 4. we, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Haynevi 
maine, Of 1888, sub, $300 each, $100 ft., to close the Ist of Sept. nell’ fear ar rs 
heats. Now ~ yee we foaled Spring of 1840, to carry3 yr. old weights, mile 
" w. L. Hammond names f. Madelin, by Tarquin—!mp. Sarah by Imp. S$ 
Hy $. F. Dozier names roduce of Imp. Leviathan and Mol Sater. hanes peop 
Sen S. Hunter names Mirth, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Eastern Mary. 
° 0. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
Pring of 1844, for colts and fillies foaled Spring of 1841, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., fourm 
a to make a race, to close the Ist of Sept. next, and carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
1. J. S. Hunter names produce of [mp. Emancipation, and Polly Kennedy 
2. B. P. Dozier names produce of Scipio and Mol Hedney. 4 ls 
3. J. P. Brown names produce of Sir Leslie and Sally Meiville. 
i M.L. Hammond names b. c. by Imp. Hibiscus, out of Imp. Sarah by Imp. Sarpedon 
. 0. 3. We, the undersigned, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Hayneville Course 
— i pave ag colts and fillies foaled Seriag of 1842, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three 
€ arace,t f t. . ights, mi 
heats, ‘Now thee eas ogee the Ist of Sept. next, to carry 3 yr. old weights, mile 
1. J. P. Brown names produce of ee and Sally Melville. 
2. B. F. Dozier and Geo. Givnan name the produce of Wild Bill and Lady Hayneville 
3. J. S. Hunter names produce of Wild Bili and Ellen Tree. 
For particulars, address M. L. Hammond, Hayneville, Lowndes County, Ala. 
(April 23.) M. L. HAMMOND. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN MAIL STEAMERS. 
HE performances of these vessels have just been brought under notice in an Official 
form, and we give the particulars as published inthe Nantical Magazine. It will be 
found of extreme interest throughout America, and showing as it does such amazing 
perfection in the entire managemeut of these vessels, must cause steam to be univer- 
sally selected for passenger transit. The editor of the Nautical has fallen into a very 
common error in calling these steam-ships Mr. Cunard’s vessels. The ships are the 
property of the British and North American Royal Mail Steam-packet Company. The 
designing of the vessels and the management of them from the commencement have 
been conducted by gentlemen in Glasgow and Liverpool. The contractors for carrying 
the mails to North America are S. Cunard, of Halifax; George Burns, of Glasgow, and 
David M‘Iver, of Liverpool. 

On these gentlemen alone devolves the entire management and contro! of everything 
connected with these steamers. We know them to be especially anxious to do every- 
thing in their power for the full developement of every good that can arise to America 
and Great Britain from the enterprise. Let us hope the concern may be well supported 
and so encouraged to go on in their present field of usefulness. The article to which we 
refer from the Nautical Magazine observes :— 

** We lay before our readers, from an authentic source, a statement of the time occu- 
pied in making the passages between Liverpool and Halifax, being all those made by this 
successful line since its commencement tothe month of June last. The documentisa 
most important one in steam navigation, first, as not only showing the certainty of a 
quick communication across the Atlantic at all times of the year, but at the average rate 
at which it may be made. The passage out give 7.86 miles per hour, while that home 
(influenced by prevailing winds and currents) give 9.3 miles. 

‘* The mean between these may be taken as the average speed obtained at sea, or 
what may be called the sea-rate. In this case the sea-rate is 8.58 miles per hour. It w!!! 
be seen in our volume for 1837, p. 752, that the sea-rates of the Atalanta and Berenice, 
in those comparatively early days of steam navigation, varied {rom 6 to 9} miles, the 
average of all given being 7} miles. When it is considered that the passages of the Bri- 
tish and North American line have been made across the stormy Atlantic, while those 
above quoted were at least two-thirds of them, in moderate latitude, there is every rea- 
son to congratulate the proprietors on the result.” 


Passages to and from Liverpool and Halitax of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam-ships, from July 4th, 1840, to July 4th, 1842. 


















































's| Sailea |Passage. =| Sailed | Passage. 
Ships’ >| from |— Ships’ > from 
Names. || Liverpool | Out | Hm. Names. § Liverpool Out. | Hme. 
an ae | oe emi} } 

1840. d. h.d.h. 184]. jd. h.'d. h. 
Britannia...... | 1/July .....4/12)010 OjAcadia ....... -| 6)July .... 20:10 22) 921 
Acadia ...«.. --/ 1 August... 411 411 0) Columbia...... 4\August.. 4/1223 11 1 
Britann‘a..... ~ | 2|Sept .... 411 1j11 3/Britannia...... 7 | August... 19) 11 20 11 23 
Caledonia ..... |] Sept .... 1912 91022Caledonia,..../6/Sept .... 4 1119 1021° 
Acadis . J c.cces |2\ October. 411 5/12 4)Acadia........ 7 |Sept .... 19/13 1) | 11 3 
Britannia...... | 3,October . 20,11 23/11 7/Columbia..... & PEW eBcc66 5 1319 | 1026 
Caledonia,.... | 2 Nov..... 4/1 23)11 21/Britannia...... 8 Oct ..... 21,14 4 12 6 
Acadia ........ | 3,Dec .... 41417110 16,Caledonia ..... 7|Nov .... 4 1120 1123 

1841. im |Adadia -....... 8|Nov..... 19/1515 11 8 
Columbia ..... ft an 513 312 O;Columbia ..... 6/Dec..... 41417 1117 
Britannia...... 4 Feb..... 415 912 0| 1842. 

Caledonia..... |3 March... 4,14 610 18)Britannia...... 9!Jan ..... 4.1412 11 3 
ee - | 4) March... 20/16 13 12 18|Caledonia .....| 8'Feb..... 4! p. b. 
Columbia ..... 2 April.... 4:13 3 11 15)Acadia ........|9 Feb-.... 1916 8 12 8 
Britannia...... 5 April.... 20 13 17/11 1\Columbia acne 7|March... 4 2017 1512 
Caledonia..... 4'May..... 412 61018 Britannia...... 110) April.... 5 1222 1014 
Acadia...... voa® | Mag...t< 19:11 23 10 15\Caledonia eoeee | 8 April ....19) 1321 | 1018 
Columbia ..... '3 June.... 4,1019 10 7,Acadia........ |10/May..... 4.1418 10 8 
Britannia..... - | 6 June....19,12 5/10 2/Columbia ....-. 8 |May..... 19,:1122 917 
Caledonia ..... Sifuly..... 4i1 540 11/Britannia...... lilJune.... 4) 1117/1010 
Average passage by Chronometer—Out, 13 days 6 hours; Home, |] days a ROE ' 
(Aug. 27. 





ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS—OLD BOOKS—STATIONERY—PAPER—TYPE—PRINTS, 
MUSIC, &c. 
OLD ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPER AGENCY AT LIVERPOOL, 
Of 20 years standing). 

ILMER & SMITH, 32 Church street, Liverpool, desire to cal] the attention of the 
\ roprietors of public News Rooms ane Libraries, editors of newspapers, keepers 
of hotels, booksellers, private gentlemen, and others resident in the United States, Ca- 
nada, and Nova Scotia, to their old and extensive Newspaper and Periodical establish- 
ment, which has been carried on by them at Liverpool} for the last 20 years, and to state 
that they continue to forward to the principal commercial ports of Canada and the Uni- 
ted States all the British newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and new books, with much 
more efficiency, and at lower prices, than any other establishment in England. 

Wilmer & Smith’s agencies and connexions with the London and provincial newspa- 
pers enable them to forward the very latest and express editions by the packets and other 
sailing ships, and also by the steam ships sailing from Liverpoo! and other English 

orts. 
: They believe that their establishment is peculiarly adapted for supplying the Ameri- 
can public most efficiently with English papers and literature, and fora confirmation of 
this epinion, they have great pleasure in referring to Messrs. Harnden & Co., of New 
York, as one of the principals of that firm (Mr. D. Brigham, Jr.) is intimately acquainted, 
from personal observation, with their entire business and its management. — 

Wilmer & Smith will execute all orders for new and old books, periodicals, paper, 
stationery, type, and every article used by booksellers, stationers, and printers, for a 
commission of 5 per cent. (which is 20 per cent. in favor of the purchaser). Letters di- 
rect should be addressed to ** Witmer & Smitu, 32 Church-street, Liverpoo!,”’ or orders 
will be received at any of Messrs. Harnden & Co's Express establishments in the United 
Siahe following are Wilmer & Smith’s prices of London and other British newspapers, 
which will be found lower than supplied by any other house in England, for payment in 


aeeanett London Daily Morning Papers. £ m a, 
Times—published at -........-.----------+----- ----6 100 
Morning Chronicle ..-... oqremuin Hinde cannhneos= 5d ....6 10 0 
Morning Herald....---.---------+ Rete ea Sé ....6 10:0 
Morning Post -..........- eS eccucsecececce weccses co-s OHO 
Morning Advertiser .........--- eee een ee neceenee 5d ....6 10 0 

London Daily Evening Papers. 
San—published at....... Pebisdeccocveseegeusse - 5€....6 10 0 
Standard ..... —rr iawn cbbodtidtn diatelice -- 5d ....6 100 
Globe..... sinc ahcpentie<adennogie es — 5d .... 4 10 0 
SS eee pi ea he RC 5d ....6 10 0 
Shipping Gazette........--.-----------+--+------ oe... 7 OU 
Three times each week. 
Evening Mail .....-... a | ee eusaeince Sa....3 30 
Evening Chronicle ......-..-----------+--------- Sd 15.3 50 
St. James’s Chronicle ........-.-----+---------- Sd ....5 50 
Whitehali Evening Post ..........-------------- Sd .cce3 5 0 
Twice each week. , 
Record, with supplements --.------ SES ee SS were 7 0 
Patriot, ** Je oe eee eeecen--= = aan oe 
The following London weekly papers supplied at the prices annexed :— 
Atlas, published at .........--------------+- ba 1204.4<3 30 
Literary Gazette and Spectator........--.----- 9d....2 10 
Court Journal and Naval and Military Gazette - be ce ; cS ; 
‘ ey 


ik Lane Express & United Service Gazette - 8 
Sunday Times, Dispatch. Beli’s Messenger, New Beil’s Messenger, Satirist, yale 
ning Journal, Era, Conservative Journal, Examiner, John Bull, Court Gazette, Gar ~ af 
ers’ Gazette, Gardeneis’ Chronicle, Argus, Journal of Commerce. British Gesee, a- 
blet, Railway Times, Railway Magazine, True Tablet, Britannia, Phalanx, — i 
Gazette, Agricultural Advocate, Ooserver, Nonconformist, New Farmers’ Journal, Co- 
lonial Gazette, Church Intelligencer, City Chronicle—published at 6d— £1 8s. per ann. 
Magnet, Weekly Chronicle, Watchman, British Statesman, Bell’s Life, Atheneum 


j —£1 4s. per annum. 3 - : 
Pwilmer Smith have the pleasure of directing attentioa to the following, amongst nu; 


meer mrear re" From the London Times ef Apri! 7th, 1842. : mehis 
We stated yesterday that the British and North American Mail Steamer Britannia ha 
sailed on the preceding day for Halitax and Boston. We omitted to mention that copies 
of the Times of Tuesday morning, containing the important news from India, were for- 
warded by her to al! parts of Canada and the United Mates, by Messrs. Williner & Smith, 
iverpool. 
News Agents, of Liverpo From the same paper of April 19th. gi cued \veeenge at 
j & Smith, the enterprising news-venders of Liverpoo:. ec 
pee Tne Times of the 19th inst. on board the steam ship Caledonia, for Halifax and 
5 j its departure. 
Boston, previous to! P From the ~pejp atl 7 6th. swith, News Agents, The 
ia.—By zealous activity of Messrs. Willmer & Smith, : , 
sn Ae ee ae with the intelligence received from India and Chiaa by ope 
extraordinary express from Marseiiles, was forwarded by the Acadia, as she was on the 
point of leaving Liverpool on her outwar? voyage for the United States. lune #3 
Liverpool, June I, 1842. 
TORNADO FOR SALE OR TOLET. | i dite or he 
Lion will be sold cheap, if applied for immediately, 
HA et his oe Tone on igussuatte thrune 0 any person that willtake 











will be let for two or three years, 


good care of him. lebrated Polly Hopkins, very large and powerful, was @ 
ey Lp ae peeps well with mares that have produced racers by Medoc, as 


capital racer, and phew Bay He 
they are both by Eclipse, and nearly rela i We ttn ky 
Bauire + the Editor, at this office (post paid), or to ALPE! oe eRe 
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HE Subscriber having leased the Farm and Training establishmen 
qT vens, near the Unies Cou:se, Many, Pane, gives Notice to his friends ter ieee 
sand prepared to receive blooded ‘for: purpose of Training, Breaking, or 


The vantages of location, and the convenience of even} 
place ‘or training are uns ; and as he proposes to devote hs personal to the 
is char, 


sive attention to it, he trusts he may meet with a liberal rt. a 
moderate. ALFRED CONOVER. 


{July 23.3 
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ECLIPSE STABLES 
ITUATED at the end of Union-at., fron : 
} Perdido and Gravier streets, en ie - Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
-—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations 
superior, to any other of the kind in the South. The stable has 84 feet fron by o 4 toot 
in length, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, a 13 feet 
story, which makes it one of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
ie a. oa pea pale and will piweys have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
g . any superior hors ; i 
— eee : Charges ) suit the times a oe 
rovers will find it to their advantage to patronise t proprie - 
tor does not intend keeping for sale, > rtaking ~ 4 capt bene on his 
own account, consequently he will be able to aid his patrons in maki Sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use or drovers and he 
> always take their _ in pe if desired, at the market price , 
rotting amateurs and owners of race horses will a] ; tions 
for their horses in box stables, which willbe as private as they cond hace ca ae ions 
own stables. Wm. G.HAUN 
(Dec. 8.) hi , 





HIRD AVENUE ted ++ ate a rile my yy 44 2 

corner -st. (3 miles from the Cj " 
from the Railroad Depot). ity Hall, and 5 minutes’ Walk 
N. B. Liquors and Cigars of excellent quality—Albany Pale Ale, &c. &c. (April 9.) 


RICES—LADIES ORDIN RY: $2 pei aay Th 

_ ARY, per day. The apartments a ' 

exclusively are spacions and elegant. : soenes oy Cees 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary -..... mnanun peceeesenecee +-------. $2 per day. 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table..... 3 “ 
Parlors extra. 

The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels 

HOURS FOR MEALS. : 
Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen’s Ordinaries............ 8 o’clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary... 2.220... co ee eee eee en eneeee 8 os 
“eé 











Gentlemen’s Ordinary .............. a Ee Peer. 33}. CO 
SG EPO oranda RD tatht sd Sankewiabeetes tonhibeeodeesenme Eto9 
Supper, from ........... biidde¥s hisbeceitcSel Loitibineis sudden dis ROHS 


These are the regular hours, but if it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breakfast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one o: more at any hour. In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our pa- 
trons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. j 

Grateful forthe liberal patronage which has been given to our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it everin order. We shall endeavor, without ceasing, to ren- 
der everything agreeaole to our guests, and respectfully request thea to give notice of 
any negligence. (June 4-t.f.] COLEMAN & STETSON. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
fete new and splendid estabiishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of ay. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels conjantl , havin 
both a Table d’Hote anda Restaurant et Café. The rooms, which are unusually large a 
well ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parlor by day, and an equally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, at from $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2 per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
prone for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
uropean prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the nedtest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin” will be found oy all who may favor 
them witha visit, literally and truly a ‘“‘ House ef Accommodation for Strangers.” 
J.M SANDERSON & SON. 
(Apr. 30.) 





Philadelphia, April, 1842 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE'S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
oe paid to the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
estow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble or expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N. B. His charges have been reduced to correspond with the present state ef the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842—[{May 7.) J. B. 


GLOBE HOTEL. 

BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public that the above elegant 

and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purposely adapted to the Euro- 
pean plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception of company. The rooms 
have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most modern style, and no ex- 
pense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. The planis pre-eminent 
for convenience, as families,andpersons desirous of accommodations unconnected with 
regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet furnished therein, at all times, 
and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best servants always in attendance, 
and the English and foreign languages spoken in the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
willbe served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection withthe hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New-street, 
open at all seasonabie hours for the use of his guests. 

The location >fthe hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within two 
minutes’ walk of Wall-street, the public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. 

The Proprietor, gratefully acknowledging the many favors he hasheretofore received 
from his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as may 
grant him a callin any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to their 
wishes. €6 Broadway, New York. (April 2-ly.3 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
f haw high characier of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma-~ 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final ¢, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. 

Observe that allthe genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,’”’ or “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” aud that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs le: ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. {May 8-t.f.? 











EXCHANGE AND COMMISSION BROKER. 
AS. T. BACHE, Exchange and Commission Broker, 176 Broadway, Howard Hotel 
Uncurrent money bought and sold at the Wall-street rates. Notes anddrafts col- 
lected on all parts of the United States and Canada. Bank of England notes and foreign 
gold bought at the best rates. , ’ 
All communications addressed to JAS. T. BACHE, 176 Broadway, will be immediately 
attended to. 





JARD. 
PECK & DEARING'S EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Augusta, Ga. 
TOTES and drafts payablein Georgia, South Carolina,and Alabama, wil! be collected, 
and remitted for, upon the most reasonable terms. (Feb. 19—ly.} 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

no. 1 ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
i this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Laterat 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken by the Prnecipal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet. Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it cam 

be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. , ; 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are 5h anes in chil- 


re ithout detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. 
‘ i April ee Principal of the Institute 











FOR SALE, 
ITHER for cash, or on credit, as may be agreed upon, the thorough-bred chesnut 
horse YOUNG PREDICTOR. by Predictor (who was sold for £3000, to go to Rus- 
sia), by Soothsayer, out of Red Neli by Rugantino, &c. &c. For price and pe ee 
(than which there is none better), apply to H. VanstTTarT, Esq., Woodstock, Brock Dis- 
trict, C. W., where the horse is now standing: Grorce Grunpy, Esq., Kingston, C.W. ; 
Joun MaITLanp, Esq., Toronto, C. W., and the offices of the papers in which this adver- 


tisement is inserted. (July 39-t.f.} 


_ 





+ STATE OF NEW YORK. 
Secrerary’s Orrice, ALBANY, Aug. 31, 1842, ' 
To the Sheriff of the City and County of New York :— ; 

‘Sin,—Notice is Noreng given that at the next general election to be held on —s 
svcceeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elec 
to wit: : 

A Goveinor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 

A Senator for the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expira ion of the term of service of Gabriel Furman, on the Ist day of Decem- 
ber next. . 

a the following City end Countv Officers.to wit: Thirteen Members of Assembly, 
anda Register in the place of J. Sherman frowneil, whose term of service will expire 
on the Jast day of December next. Yours respectius. ' 


S$. YOUNG, Secretary of State, 
The above isa true copy of a notification received from the Secretéry 0 : 
oe MONMOUTII B. HART, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
Sheriff's Office, New York, Sept. 10, 1-42. ; mye 
All the public newspapers in the County wili publish the above once in eac 
until the election. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. Ist. chap. 6th, title 3d, article 3d part Ist, page 140. 


fUct. 15.3 
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PARK THEATRE. 


T= serious lites in Egypt” having been received with great ap 
plause, will a of tod every evening the ewsuing week. 


AMERICAN THEATRE, NEW ORLEANS. 





bscriber, must he post- otherwise 
Aker ee SAMES HL CALDWELL. 
rOct. 22,—4t.} 





HEATRE FOR LEASE OR RENT. 
i Tees for lease or rent, on application to BENJ. F. CHEW, or 


HE above (Aug 16-t.m.2 


AE aor FREDERICK, Augusta, Georgia. 
Things Theatrical. 


We take great pleasure in announcing a great musical triumph,—one that 
forms quite an important era in the progress and diffusion amongst us, of a taste 
for the polite arts, and a proper appreciation of a high order of intellectual 
amusement. The grand musical composition of “ The Israclites in Egypt, 
which is the united production of those eminent composers, Hanvet and Ros- 
snr, was produced on Monday last, at the Park Theatre, and has been repeated 
on each succeeding evening with distinguished success. It is the first Sacred 
Drama ever produced in this country, and although it receives the aid of scenery 
and dress which an Oratorio does not, still its success must mainly rest upon 
the intrinsic grandeur and beauty of the music. The piece has been a long time 
in preparation and rehearsal, and the manager has been lavish with his means 
to give it the fullest effect, but particularly by greatly enlarging and improving 
the orchestra and choruses. We acknowledge we felt a distrust of its success, 
not on account of the merits of the music, for the whole musical werld have 
long since given it their hearty approval and admiration, nor were we fearful of 
the abilities of the principal performors, for they have ever pleased us, but we 
doubted whether the public enthusiasm would be sufficiently aroused from its 
long apathy to give such an entertainment that decided and liberal support it so 
much deserves, and without which it must soon languish. The performance 
was received upon the first night with great favor, by a large and fashionable 
audience, and has increased and enforced its claims upon the admiration and de- 
light of the audience, upon each subsequent repetition. 

The music is mostly, as the subject would indicate, of a grand and solema 
character, and is arranged for many voices, but it is of a most pleasing descrip- 
tion. We look in vain among the common operas for any thing at all compar- 

able to its noble and sublime harmonies, interspersed with strains the most 


tender and beautiful. 

















depend upon one or two principal voices, but it is one harmonious whole, where 
each has a share, and all voices blend to swell forth the soul-inspiring theme to 
its grand result. Upon the first night of its production we noted some passages 
as worthy of particular notice, but after becoming more familiar with it, we find 
we should be obliged to quote the opening lines of nearly every concerted por- 
tion. It is so studded with origina! beauties and sweet meiodies, that, like a 
bouquet of flowers, it must be judged as a whole, so excellently well is each part 
arranged and fitted to adorn and beautify the whole subject. 

The principal parts were distributed as follows :—Moses, Mr. Seguin; Ame- 
nophis, Shrival; Aaron, Pearson ; Anai, Mrs. Seguin; Israelite, Hoskins ; 
Pharoah, Mr. Archer; Mambre, Dennison; Ozirides, Boulard; Elizene, Mrs. 
Bailey ; Sinaide, Knight. They all appeared to unusual advantage and did 
themselves great credit by their correctness and precision. To Mr. Seouin 
perhazs more than to any other person, the public are indebted for this musical 
treat, as it was rehearsed under his direction and advice, and as he sustains the 
most difficult and important character in its performance. He sang the part 
with all that vigor and melluwness of tone for which he is celebrated, fand acted 
jt with appropriate dignity. Mr. Surivat is a new comer amongst us, but no 
novice in his profession. He possesses a tenor voice of great sweetness, al- 
though without much compass, but he manages it with exceeding taste and ef- 
fect. He will prove a very valuable acquisition tou the company. Mr. Arcner 
surprised us by his power, but he Jacks finish both in singing and acting. Mrs. 
Sgrevin nnd Mrs. Baitey, we scarcely need say, sang as usual both correctly 
and charmingly. 

The choruses and orchestra were both twice their usual number, and Mr. 
Cuvss, the leader, has added to his reputation by the judgment shewn ia their 
selection and the industry of his drilling. The scenery, dresses, vroperties, and 
decorations are al] new and of the most apropriate and expensive character ; in- 
deed, the manager has spared no expense or trouble to render it worthy of ap- 
proval and patronage. It will be played throughout next week, and will con- 
tinue to attract crowded audiences. Let no one fail to hear and see this cele- 
brated production of the ‘‘ Immortal Handel” during its present run, as it may 
be years before the public will again be favoured by any work of equal interest or 
merit. 

Vanpenuorr is lecturing at Boston. 

The Brovenam's upened at the Chesnut Street, in Philadelphia, on Monday 
Jest. Forrest is playing at Miss Cusuman’s theatre. 

The Baltimore theatrical company has broken up. 





THEATRICALS IN THE COUNTRY. 
Written for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 








Not long ago, while sipping a delicious glass of (bot brandy punch, I 
was about to say) root beer, in the snug little bar-room of the comfortable lit- 
tle “ Roe Buck” tavern, in the pleasant town of W , hot a hundred miles 
from Boston, my attention was attracted by a somewhat novel “ poster,” of 
huge and portentious, dimensions. Said poster informed the inhabitants of 
Ww and vicinity, and the public in general, that ‘‘the Decramatory 
C.up, assisted by the students of *s Academy, would have the pleasure of 
giving their first exhibition of private theatricals that evening, at the Academy, 
when they trusted that the selection of entertainments was such as to merit 
the patronage of a liberal and enlightened public. Admission free.” 

Then followed a list of the pieces to be ‘ done,” viz.—* Fortunes’ Frolic,” 
* Promissory Note,” ‘ The Seven Clerks,”’ “ Bombastes Furioso,” and ‘ The 
Tron Chest,” interspersed with a great variety of “ songs and recitations.” In 
short, such a bill as was never before offered to a “liberal and enlightened pub- 
lic,” and such a one as would satisfy the most greedy amateur. Anticipating 
richness, from such a poster, I determined to go, and you shall see whether my 
anticipations were not realized. 

At an early hour the Academy was filled to overflowing with the good folk 
of W and vicinity. Enthusiastic was the applause, and loud and strong 
the terms of praise, called forth by the unparalleled splendor of the proscenium. 
It consisted of a pair of crimson pillars, on blue pedestals, {painted on brown 
paper. A neighbor ina ‘“yaller” vest, blue coat and brass buttons, informed 
us, that ‘that ere were a little the slickest thing he ever did sce, and he’d 
know’d Sal Jones two year.’ And continued he, “‘I guess how they don’t hev 
much nicer things than them down to Bosting, at the real Theaters, do they 
mister ?” I replied that they eertainly were the brightest specimens of the 
scenic art I had ever seen. The individual gazed at me with a look of con- 
tempt, mingled with pity, and said, “ Scenics! them ain’t scenics! them’s 
pillars. Dick Cobb painted them, and he told me what they were. Spose you 
know Dick,don't you?” I informed him that I bad notthe honor. ‘ What !” 
exclaimed he, “ Don’t you know Dick? Why Dick’s the greatest paintcr in the 
world.” Further conversation was intercepted by the rise of the curtain for 
“ Fortunes’ Frolic,” exhibiting the pleasing spectacle of Dick Cobb, as Robin 
Roughead ; deafening was the applause that followed the discovery, and even 
Richard (a tall rawboned lad just verging from boy to man) could not complain 
of his reception. He nodded with his har.d convulsively pressed to his hear’, 
like a Chinese Mandarin. Cries arose from the spectators requesting Richard 
to “ go it,” which called forth requests from Richard’s friend “to leave Dick 














alone. 


It is not like most musical productions, made up of dis- 
joieted materials, with hereand there a pleasing bit, nor does its success solely 


success of “ Alma Mater” is continued, backed by other excellent and laugha- 
ble performances. 


the north side of Oxford-street, on the site of the Queen's Bazaar. 








” He attempted to ‘go it” but couldo’t “‘ come it” for some time, until 
a head protruded itself from behind a wing, and angrily cried, “‘ Hold your 
noise! Darn it all! can’t you let Dick play!” The audience were si- 
lent in an instant, and Dick proceeded to “play.” I have seen Fortunes’ Fro. 
lics some dozen of times, but never did I enjoy it as on that eventful night. Io 
the scene between the Clown and Rattle, judge my surprise and astonishment 
—at seeing a clown veritable, dressed like a clown of the “ Ring,” 
their only idea of a clown being formed by seeing ‘‘Gussin.” The aforesaid 
Clown during the remainder of the peice was continually skipping on and off 
the stage, facetiously attaching placards of “ To let,”’ and * Auction this Day,” 
to the backs of the various characters. At the conclusion of the piece, I rushed 
to the tavern, my jaws aching with laughter—bolted a horn of bra— root beer, 
mounted my nag, and pushed for deeper water. D. 








English) Dramatic Intelligence. 


From the London *‘ Observer ” of Oct. 16. 








We hear of a very striking and important novelty now in the hands of the 
management of Covent-garden. It has not been talked of in theatrical circles 
during the week, because the knowledge of its existence and acceptance has 
hitherto been confined to comparatively few, and those few hava felt them- 
selves, to a certain extent, bound to secresy. For ourselves an acquaintance 
with the fact has not been obtained in any way which at all pledges us not to 
mention it, though we refrain from entering even into such particulars as have 
reached us, because we do not wish to contravene the desire of the parties who 
are now especially interested in the receipts of the theatre. Soffice it to say 
that the drama is by a lady, whose abilities on and off the stage have undergone 
the severest test, and through both trials they have passed with the most com- 
plete triumph. The production itself is of a serious character, aud the dramatic 
persone will require the whole strength of the theatre, including, we hope and 
believe, the individual now at the head of the corcern. It would be altogether 
premature to attempt to settle whether it will or will not be brought out before 
Coristmas ; we earnestly hope that it will be reserved until after the retirement 
of Miss A. Kemble, and that there will be the extraordinary merits of anew 
play, orthe excellence with which it may be performed, it is always doing it 
great injustice to produce it at a time when on three out of six nights in the 
week such a remarkable attraction is presented that ali clse will be regarded by 
the pubiic with comparative indifference. Even though the performances are 
of a totally distinct kind, still they have always been found importantly to inter- 
fere with each other. 


As tt is now, we are most distinctly assured (independently of the daily an- 
novucement in the bills), the fixed intention of Miss A. Kemble to retire finally 
from the stage at Christmas, and to take up her residence in Italy, the anxiety 
of the public to witness her performances wiil necesearily be increased as that 
seasou approaches. It has been said within the last few days that she has con- 
vented to sing four, instead of only three times a week ; but on inquiry we do 
not find this to be the fact, and we doubt whether the state of her health would 
allow of this increased exertion. That she may on one or two occasions con- 
sent to sing on an extra night is very possible—for instance, for her father’s 
benefit; but we hear, amd we can readily believe it, that she does not intend to 
take uny benefit herself. Certainly her circumstances since her marriage 
woulc seem to be such as to render any appeal! of the kind to the liberality of the 
public out of the questiun. Not that the public would not instantly and buun- 
tifully recognise her claim, if it were made, but it is not likely that it may be put 
forward, at least on her own behalf. She is now singing for the sake of the 
theatre of which her father is proprietor, and in pursuance of her engegement 
with him and the rest of the proprietors, rather than for any emolument she may 
personally derive from her exertions: £100 per week is a large salary, but we 
should suppose that it must now be a matter of little consequence to her, and it 
has been aeserted that at the present moment she relinquishes it to her father. 
This, we own, we do not believe, because her father is only one of several 
proprietors, and the rest of the body have no especial title to her consideaa- 
tion. 


The success of one theatre will, as we have already contended, in the long 
run, be the success of both ; people thereby get a play-going habit, and, having 
been to one house to witness one class of performance, they will visit the other 
for the sake of enjoying another species of entertainment. Therefore we are 
of opinion that the closing of one winter theatre, owing to want of public sup- 
port, would soon lead to the closing of the other. However, we happily have 
now no reason to look forward to any such calamity. There are always two 
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THINGS AND DOINGS IN QUERK¢. 


BY “THE SHINGLE SPLITTER ’ 


Friend P.—Long cre this you must tave placed m» in the 
‘neglectful squad,” and, in so doing, have, with all justice, se Tear Tank, ' 
‘that class of *‘ misfortunate” oblivious vag .bond eet me down ay 

‘ > igs E+Donds who usually brin 

mories to bear upon lengthy obligations. Did you fancy | eri & shor, 
the Rocky Mountains, the Coast of California. or, in o:e me o Ty, 
Surely you must have come to some befitting and charitable - ~~ ’ 
letter import, or you would have “ tiffed me the sign,”’ or teuehie hi 
raw,” long before the present writing. In grateful con ideration me’ 
the patience kindly exercised by you in this matter, { seize ie ere fang 
ment of leisure, with difficulty abstracted from time more ad, we 
by the all-important ‘‘ keep the-pot-boiling” of business of this tia “re 
to indite you a ragged remnant of stray odds and ends, of Matters = 
occurrences, relative to the doings within and around this ida ’ 
the Rock,” for the last few months. Let me do this thing for mp Cy 
and old disjointed and “ bop 0’ my thumb” style, as for the |ifo of 10 Or 
not “lock step” my details to regular fife and drum order, or rank “tm 
rangement and precision. wf 

At the commencement of the summer fishing season, a grea, den 
was made in the way of purchasing silk gut, limerick hooks ae 

: » tnd landip 

Lengthy morning calls were made upon the sporting shopkeepers, 4 ; te 
stock regularly turned up; but it was all a great cry and little aad seh. 
ordinary sales were not made in this line ; and the cockneys and Cae 
ers were quite satisfied with an occasional Sunday's peep at the Tipplin ™ 
of the several haunts, and catching a few three inch long trout, he 
small silver change about them for the moment. The prices of deat a 
gle ‘‘ Mantons” were inquisitively enquired about, by the same deeer; ; , 
“nice young men ;”’ but as gunpowder grew dear, and Total Mibtnan 2 
day School, and other similar societies, began to show UP in numbers aad 
moral horizon, somehow or other, “* shooting scrapes”’ have not Stood No ¥I 
a general application of the remark, this season. Of couvse ihe chaps 4, 
‘* Guards” are excepted from the foreguing, as they dash at everyihing for 
and frolic sake, even from pollywog fishing with a crooked pin ing frog ; 
up to peppering wandering rats in the barrack yard with snipe dust: qui I 
fies Ja ditference—being all in the sporting depart ment. - 

Of course you do not expect me to say much about the Races, ang the} 
labaloo” kicked up in that “ cross and jostle” affair. The papers, a the fe 
was qui e sufficiently full of it; and you have the credit here in th 
opinion given by you, when reference was made to * York's tal| son” in 
matter—I repeat, you have the credit of taking the smaliest possib|e quan 
of trouble in regard to the whole bearings of the question, as “ ever Was seed 
And small blame to you—although the thing would seem to have borne thy, 
ry simple point of construction : that the jos'ling horse, was, by the act, insigy 
placed without the pale and protection of all racing rule, and the consequent te 
blow by the rider of the other, not amenable to the laws of the Course, there(s 
he should not have been distanced. However, al! this may be matter of simple of 
nion only ; although for how the decision of the English Jockey Club, upholdig 
the barefacedly unjust award of a partial judge, as quoted by you, can, or shoul 
held as a precedent in maintenance of all decisions of a similar character, bo 
ever obviously absurd or incorrect, may be questioned, and fairly, too, | 9; 
on the principles of common equity. [We did not quote the decision 
tbe English Jockey Club as “a precedent” in the case of Mr. Ryzayo, 
“ The Shingle Splitter” will refer to the “ Spirit of the Times” of the 2 
Sept., or to “ Bell's Life in London” of the 4th Sept., he will find that the Br 
lish Jockey Club decided this identical case of the race between Hector B 
and Emigrant (through its senior Steward, the Hon. Capt. Rovs), precisely 
we did some month previous.—Editor ] 

Have we not had bushels of amusement of one sort or other this past ev 
mer? Circuses, Concerts, Ventriloquists, Wizards from the North, South, Es 
and West—one coo! youth, particularly, of the necromantic fashion of “¢ 
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parties, when two houses are open, and the partisans of each go about and mis- 
represent the condition of affairs at the other. Nothing can be more short- 


those whom they fancy they are befriending. The difficulty at this moment 
most felt is the restoration of that state of things which existed some twenty or 


every now and then as a matter of course. 
acted of late by changes in the habits of society much more than by the open- | 
ing of any number of smal! houses, which are said to draw audiences away from | 
the large houses. Those who go to small theatres, or who are amused by cheap | 
concerts, or even by dramatic representations at taverns and saloons, are not, | 
and have not generally been, the attendants at our great winter houses. 


If Macready were not to succeed at Drury-lane, we should consider it one of | 
the most ssrious imputations upon the public taste, because he usually selects 
plays of first rate excellence, and acts them and gets them up in a manner wor- 
thy of that excellence. Look at ‘‘As You Like Jt’’—nothing can be more per- 
fect in every department. Look again at ‘* The Rivals’’—what can be better | 
either in play or performance ! 


We may not like * The Stranger” or ‘‘ The | 
Way to Keep Him ;”’ but if other people do a manager must comply with the 

taste of the great mass of the people, not with that of a few fastidious critics. 

** Hamlet” is most admirably acted at Drury lane ; nothing can, perhaps, on the | 
whole, be better; but not only has the tragedy been represented hundreds of | 
times within the memery of even young persons, but Macready has been seen | 
over and over again in the character of the hero. Therefore, and not for any | 
want of the highest merit in the performer, the town wants to see somebody | 
fresh in the part. Even if he were not as good as Macready, which we can | 
hardly hope to see, people would be content with seeing something worse, if | 
only for the sake of seeing something new. 


From the “ Observer,” Oct. 9h. 


Each theatre is now doing its utmost in tho way of attraction, and we believe | 
we may say with as much success as could possibly be anticipated. 


At Covent garden ‘‘ Semiramide”’ has drawa excellent houses, and we have | 
little doubt that it will continue todo so. Respecting the claims of Mrs. Alfred | 
Shaw, only one opinion can be entertained. Miss A. Kemble has her enthusi- | 
astic admirers (and we profess ourselves to be one uf the number); but there 
are also those who contend that her powers and qualifications have been much 
overrated ; but nobody denies that Mrs. A. Shaw is quite unrivalled in herclass | 


deliberately, that we have never beard the music so finely sung, even by Pesa- 
rone, who we thought could never be equalled. This is is our confimed opinion, | 
and Miss A. Kemble, considering the place she has taken and holds in public | 
estimation can almost afford in such an opera, to be looked upon as only second 

best. 


but she made no fuss about these matters, and did not attempt in any way to , 
claim public sympathy. She relied, and wisely and justly, on her own merits. | 
“ Semiramide” is sure to have a considerable run, perbaps—though not conti- 

nious!y—until Christmas. 


Among the laudable exertions of the proprietors of Covent-garden we may > 
notice the engagement of Mrs. Salzberg, formerly Miss Phillips, who played so 
long at Drury-lane under the lesseeship of Captain Polhill. She afterwards | 
went to America, where she married, and now returns to the stage in her mar- | 
ried, and not in her maiden name. She ie a very clever woman, and capable of | 
a great deal, speaking of her as we recollect her some six or eight years ago. 
She recommences as Mrs. Oakley, ad is to be supported by Vandenoff as Mr. | 
Oakley. She is afterwards to take the part of Mrs. Haller, and here we may | 
express our hope that C. Kemble will come forward and appear as the Siran- | 
ger. It is a character for which he has peculiar qualification, and, if we mis. 
take not, we have seen hiw in it since Mrs. Butler left the stage. He must 
come forward again some time or other, and on various accounts, this would 
seem to offer a favorable occasion. If C. Kemble would play oa the off nights 
while Miss A. Kemble and Mrs. A Shaw were singing on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, the best chance of profit in the undertaking would be effected. 
Some course of the kind, we apprehend, must be pursued. 


The Haymarket, we rejoice to say, is crowded nightly, and the extraordinary 





An enterpcising lessee has, we hear, been found for the Prince’s Theatre on 
The per- 








es are to be Italian operas. 


| nizing citizens. 
sighted than such a course, and those who pursue it are the real enemies of | 


thirty years ago, when people in nearly al] stations of life went to the theatres | 
This old custom has been counter- | 


| for four years, and I assure you, their departure is much and since 


| . . . 
patronized by them alike in “tin,” precept, and example. | 
| scrape out another bit of “gosther ” for you ;—so wishing that yo ms 


" en. ° ; , ; } . : a f right g 
of vocalists. The finest and most fastidious musical judges listen to her with | continue to “ walk in beauty,” the tallest of the tall, and king 0!" 
delight ; she has no drawback in her voice, skill or deportment, and we say it | fellows, asking your forgiveness for my past laziness and neglect, & 


We understand that Mrs. A. Shaw was very i!l only a week or so before P,vt and I have looked hard in our times at “ summit short” t 
she made her appearance, and that she had to Jabor under other disadvantages ; | promised me to do the needful by this scrawl. Some time #g° 


muy be dropped into your ‘‘ mauley,” by a triple headed dwarf—who et 


printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, 40 
ubsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. 

will be considered half a square, more than 60 a square. 
serted unless paid for in advance. - 
amount proper to be remitted by aoety counting the words of 


publication Office at One Dollar each. They will be sent to any section 
enveloped as to secure them from injury. 
c> 


proved himself as being “north,” indeed, at the expense of our wonder pat 
The famous bottle conjuring trick of the eighteenth cent 
was a fool to the hoax played off upon the gapiog multitude; which jane 
for a night or two our respectably sized theatre. With the means aud ap; 
ances of a bear-skin beard, long dark robe, the dressed up character of aC 
pian sylph (somewhere; {t is presumed, from the neighborbood of the “hoo 
in your city,) at his elbow, and the clumsy performance of a half dozen } 





house conjuring tricks, he managed to walk off with some six hundred dolla 


as the fruits of two night’s humbug and the tame credulity of @ parce: 
spoons.” Had such an expensive shave taken place in many choice local 
of your discriminating country, a little pleasant moonlight rail equesiraais 


_ varied with a spice of a sound cowhide, would have, in certain consequence, 
ken the sharp edge off his conceit—would it not, thou ‘tall one!” Late 
_we have had Signor (Mr. John, as the “ Benjamite” of the “ New World” ¢ 


him) Nagel astonishing the natives with his fiddle de dec, a la Paganini 

curling black moustachios. Subsequent to his moving off the stage, Monsie 
Paul, the “strong man” (and a devilish five, manly, noble fellow hes, \y § 
same token, let him be “ Lion,” “Sampson,” ‘* Hercules,” “ Monster,” oré# 
in his superhuman strength), who has been pulling against four horses, 
cannon upon his stomach, lifting a mountain of piled fifty sixes, and numer 
other and astonishing feats. 

Speaking of oysters puts one in mind uf Caudle Cups—and aprop’s , 
boltes, we have the noble ‘ Guards ’ of England with us no longer. This spi 
did body of men, classed deservedly among the finest soldiers of the preseo! ‘ 
sailed but a few days ago for their native stand after being garrisoned vee 
rely! 
gretted. Their loss to the sporting circles in these Provinces will be en 
and severely felt; for the officers were foremost in hearty suppot of eve 


. > ° es : ? ing—wele 
manly exercise and pastime. Boating, driving, racing, cricketing—""” 
believe I can! 
y oF 


d belie 


s.8 
/me truly, the same old six-pence. 
QuEBEC, 10th October, 1842. r 
Mon 
P.S. The “strong man” will hand you this accompanying » beh 
ogether, 
I seat you 


‘scrape, by a fair “ Albiaess *—what has become of it. Pzebep* a 
[The “ scrape ” has never come to hand. ] 
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